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INGTON, D. C., STORY- 










( From Teamsters’ Magazine, February, 1903 ) 


THE HORSE FAMINE 

The nation has recently suffered “a 
horse famine. We are horse poor,” 
writes the editor of the Teamsters’ Na- 
tional Journal, . . not as some people 
are land poor, because they have too 
much land, but horse poor because we 
haven’t enough horses.” 



After the Civil War teamsters found 
themselves short of horses of the larger 
types and began importing them to good 
purpose and in large numbers. When 
electricity began to power street cars, the 
market for the more common types of 
horses fell off, and farmer didn’t breed 
so many. When the automobile began 
to appear and was heralded as a machine 
which would supersede the use of car- 
riage horses, the breeders of the better 
class of horses became frightened. All 
of these factors brought about a reduced 
number of horses for teamster use. But 
the situation is improving, for farmers 
are beginning to breed good horses again, 
and imports are helping to overcome the 
famine, too. 

TRADE UNION PROGRESS 

Ten years ago it was treason for em- 
ployees to think of belonging to a labor 
union, but labor unions have come to 
be accepted, even if it be as a necessary 
evil. 

As the editor of the Journal comments, 
“Under the leadership of a man like 
Gompers Labor has, in a decade, as- 
sumed a position commanding the respect 
of the community, and forced for itself 
the recognition of the courts and the 
press.” 

WAGE CONTRACTS 

The subject of wage agreements be- 
tween large employers or combinations 
of employers and trade unions is attract- 
ing more and more attention every year. 
The importance of continuous industry 
uninterrupted by strikes or lockouts can- 
not now be minimized by stored products 
in warehouses as formerly, commented 
this issue of the Journal. They must be 
secured by wage agreements with con- 


ciliatory and arbitration clauses in them. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers was the first to get working agree- 
ments from its employers. The printers 
soon followed. Now the Teamsters were 
ready to bargain on a contract basis, in- 
stead of on an uncertain grievance basis. 

MILKMEN SLEEP LATE 
An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Milk Drivers Union of Chicago 
and the employers providing for a change 
from the old two-delivery system to a 
single delivery per day. Business Agent 
Sumner said that the change would mean 
at least a supply of fresh milk daily. 
Under the earlier delivery plan it was 
sometimes necessary, on account of late 
trains, to use milk kept in reserve for 
such an emergency. Milkmen had to 
begin work at 3 a. m. and complete a 
day’s duty at 6:30 p. m. under the former 
plan. The short time left in a 24-hour 
day had to be used for sleep. 

Now, thanks to teamster organization, 
milk drivers in Chicago will not begin 
to cover their routes until 8 a. m. Sun- 
days and holidays will be exceptions. On 
these days the drivers will begin deliver- 
ing milk at 4 a. m., so that they may 
have an opportunity for worship and 
recreation later in the day. 

Nearly 1,300 drivers are affected by 
the new agreement, out of 1,500 em- 
ployed between the northern limits of the 
city and 79th Street. 

BUTTON PLAN WORKING 
The new plan to issue monthly buttons 
to Teamsters, with a different colored 
button each month (mentioned in the 
last issue) is causing many members to 
pay up their back dues. Unless their 
dues are paid up, they do not receive a 
button, and, since they must wear their 
button on the job, a paid-up Teamster 
can immediately recognize his negligent 
brother. 

PATRONIZE THE LABEL 
How many of you members of the 
Teamsters’ Union who continually boast 
of the strength of your organization ever 
do anything to make other labor organi- 
zations as strong as your own? This is 
the question the January, 1903, Journal 
asked its readers in its leading editorial. 

“We are in a better position to fight 
our battles than the members of crafts 
whose work is done behind closed doors. 
Their weapon is the Union Label, and, 
with it, all union men should assist them 
in their fight.” 


$17 PER MONTH INCREASE 

St. Louis Teamsters are now enjoying 
the fruits of organization. An agree- 
ment has been reached between the St. 
Louis locals and the Team Owners’ As- 
sociation, whereby the drivers gain an 
increase in wages from $3 to $17 per 
month. For the first time in the teaming 
industry of that city the teamsters will 
receive overtime for all work after a 
given number of hours. 

This success on the part of the union 
is expected to encourage all teamsters in 
St. Louis to become organized. 

AN EIGHT-HOUR BILL 

A bill, commonly known as the eight- 
hour bill (that is, the extension of the 
present eight-hour law so as to apply to 
workmen employed by contractors and 
subcontractors on work done for or on 
behalf of the Federal Government), has 
been introduced in New Jersey. A num- 
ber of hearings before the House Com- 
mittee of Labor were held. The bill 
passed the House by an almost unani- 
mous vote. It is now bogged down in the 
New Jersey Senate. 

A WORD TO THE WIVES 

A great many wives of union men ob- 
ject to their husbands attending meetings. 
For this reason several local unions have 
shown poor attendance at regular meet- 
ings. 

If the wives would help to make good 
union men of their husbands, instead of 
discouraging them, they would do more 
good for organized labor than all the 
organizers put together. 

The Journal editor says, “Ladies, see 
that your husbands attend the meetings; 
make him show you his card every 
month, and if he is not paid up to date, 
see that he is.” 
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from General President 

DAVE BECK 


A GREAT VICTORY 


nj^HE DECISION of the United States Supreme Court on January 12, 1953, 
upholding the right of the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
and enforce rules governing leasing of trucks hy certificated carriers, is a 
great victory — a great victory for legitimate trucking, a great victory for 
those who want to see a sound and stable industry, a great victory for those 
engaged in driving and operating trucks safely, and perhaps most of all a 
great victory for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The cases decided involved the right of the I.C.C. to make and enforce 
rules and the contest was between the I.C.C. and those who stood to profit by 
the use of outlaw practices and the miserable practice of “gypsy” operation. 
Behind the legal facade, however, was the contest really between the Team- 
sters’ Union and those who would profit by low wage standards in trucking. 

The case might never have come to trial but for the persistent probing 
the Teamsters carried on. For many years now’ our Union has been active in 
fighting the gypsy menace. We have fought that menace on all fronts and 
we entered into this fight to the finish. 

The decision of the court goes to the heart of the matter: the court held 
that Congress has power to regulate commerce and the rule-making power 
“is rooted in and supplements Congressional regulatory scheme which in 
turn derives from the commerce power.” This is a fundamental concept. 
All of the high-priced legal talent — and there was certainly plenty — all of the 
fancy legal needlework and technical arguments, all of the delaying tactics 
could not hide from the highest court in the land this fundamental concept. 
Acceptance and restatement of this concept and principle constitutes a 
fundamental lesson in constitutional law and represents a great victory, legal- 
ly and economically, for the people of the United States. Had this principle 
not been accepted, there is little telling what mischief might have been done 
in other fields of our economic life in overturning regulatory activities of 
the Government in the interest of all the people. 

There were many technical arguments advanced by those who would 
oppose the promulgation of truck-leasing rules. The court considered these 
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iii a thorough and scholarly manner — and then proceeded to demolish them 
one by one with dramatic effectiveness. These arguments are of primary 
interest to legal technicians, hut had some of them prevailed the decision 
might have been different and so it is important that we have the finest 
legal talent available to fight our battles. 

We have been fortunate in this case, as we hope to be in all of our legal 
fights, fortunate to have fine attorneys who know and understand both legal, 
philosophic and economic implications of the issues at hand. Our members 
know, through reading the pages of The International Teamster, about this 
battle against gypsying and trip-leasing and many who have attended our trade 
division conferences have been further informed by direct information and 
messages from this legal fighting front. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, famed as “father of the Motor Carriers’ 
Act,” who was specifically engaged for this assignment and J. Albert Woll, 
our general counsel, have done a magnificent job. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to read the brief they submitted to the Supreme Court on 
behalf of the Teamsters’ Union will realize what a great job they did. This 
brief is a masterpiece of reasoning, legislative history, transportation eco- 
nomics and constitutional law. The calibre of this brief is a compliment 
both to the distinguished counsel who prepared it and to the high tribuiital 
to which they had the honor to submit it. The decision will he studied and 
analyzed and at an early date we will outline procedure to our joint coun- 
cils, Trade Divisions and area organizations, looking toward accomplish- 
ment of similar results in intrastate operation. 

Passages from the opinion and the historical background to the long 
fight appear elsewhere in this issue and I will not go into it further. I 
would like to say that the outcome of the case re-emphasizes something I 
have said over and over and over to our people : we are in a battle at all times 
on the legal and economic fronts against some of the best talent in America; 
we must meet that talent with equally competent personnel. That we have 
done in this case and that has paid off in a great victory. I sincerely hope 
the lesson of this victory will not be lost to our joint councils and local 
unions — a lesson which proves that it pays to employ the best brains avail- 
able, for only by doing that can we continue the forward advance on behalf 
of the rank and file whom we have the honor to represent. 

Fraternally yours, 
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MOVING DAY 

for the International Union 


<2 

L-'EVEN big over-the-road vans 
pulled up in front of a weathered, 
brick building on Michigan Avenue 
in Indianapolis last month. With 
the calculated efficiency typical of 
experienced union Teamsters, the 
loading crews in short time emptied 
the offices which had housed the 
headquarters of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
since 1903. 

The headquarters of the nation’s 
greatest union was on the way to 
Washington, D. C. 

In the nation’s capital, temporary 
Teamster offices were established in 
a new building owned by the AFL 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers. The International headquarters 
will remain there until the Teamsters’ 
own building, near the U. S. Capitol, 
is completed. 

The headquarters staff members 
could be pardoned if they cast a 
nostalgic glance over their shoulders 
as they left the building on Michigan 
Avenue. Here, a number of the 
long-time workers in the Teamsters’ 
general offices had seen the union 
grow from a struggling organization 
to the largest in the nation. Through 
the uncertainties of a depression and 
the bustling confusion of war years, 


the Union’s offices had kept the great 
volume of records in streamlined 
order. 

But in recent years actions of the 
federal government have cast a 
lengthening shadow of influence over 
activities of trade unions, and the 
International’s leadership decided 
headquarters should be maintained 
in Washington, where the general 
offices could keep in close touch with 
government operations. 

SENTIMENTAL CARGO 

In addition to the usual office 
equipment — desks, typewriters, 
safes, file cabinets and automatic 
bookkeeping machinery — the big 
vans carried to Washington a “senti- 
mental cargo,” pictures from the 
office walls. There was the original 
charter of affiliation granted the 
International by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor — General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer John F. English took 


it from the wall personally — and 
many other treasured mementoes 
from a colorful chapter in American 
labor history. 

As the Teamster staff unpacked 
in the Letter Carriers’ building at 
100 Indiana Ave., N. W. in Wash- 
ington, the 83rd Congress was pull- 
ing away to a fast start a few blocks 
off. Senator Robert Taft had just 
announced he would introduce leg- 
islation to amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The White House reported 
selection of John C. Allen, Sears, 
Roebuck executive, to be Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of 
transportation — a post in which vital 
decisions will be made effecting 
Teamsters and trucking in truck- 
mail operations. 

All signs pointed to busy days in 
Washington. The Teamster head- 
quarters was not likely to find its 
new home town dull. 
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GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER John F. English 
clears his desk in preparation for move to Nation’s capital. 


TEAMSTERS MOVE heavy safe from Indianapolis office. 
Watching is Vernon Hegarty, an International auditor. 




“HANDLE WITH care, Tommy.” Thomas L. Hughes, Jr., 
hands AFL charter down to Secretary-Treasurer English. 


UNLOADING UNDER shadow of the Capitol dome, equip- 
ment is carried into new building of AFL Letter Carriers. 



TEAMSTERS BEGIN loading one of the seven big vans 
that moved furniture, bookkeeping machinery and records. 



BIG JOB of getting settled in N. A. L. C. building (back- 
ground) was expected to be completed by February 15. 
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\ • we who are free 
must proclaim 
anew our faith' 

On January 20 — a mild Winter day in the nation’s 
capital — Dwight David Eisenhower pledged himself to 
defend and uphold the constitution as the United States’ 
thirty-fourth president and appealed to all Americans to 
face the troubled times with an abiding faith that “the 
future shall belong to the free.” 

Some 75 million television viewers saw the five-star 
hero of World War II dedicate himself to the task of 
securing world peace in a spirit of reverence unique in 
inaugural ceremonies. Before beginning his 2500-word 
inaugural address, Mr. Eisenhower solemnly bowed his 
head to say a prayer he had written earlier in the morn- 
ing in his Statler Hotel room. 

The tone of the chief executive’s first message as 
president was urgent, but not alarmist. It clearly recog- 
nized the dark threat of Communism which confronts 
our nation, but the strongest note to emerge from the 
speech was one of hope. The President was telling his 
fellow citizens that the menace of Communism was real 
and threatening, but that free peoples — with a deep 
faith in God and democratic ideals — were bound to 
come through the ideological strife safe and secure. 

President Eisenhower’s message was a non-partisan 
declaration of ideals and principles, and it was ac- 
claimed by leaders of both parties. And, because it 
reflected a real sense of awareness of the nation’s re- 
sponsibilities as leader of the free world, it immediately 
won approval of the European democracies. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s assurance to the free world con- 
tained this declaration: 

“. . . . destiny has laid upon our country the respon- 
sibility of the free world’s leadership. So it is proper 
that we assure our friends once again that, in the 
discharge of this responsibility, we Americans know and 
observe the difference between world leadership and 
world imperialism; between firmness and truculence; 
between a thoughtfully calculated goal and spasmodic 
reaction to the stimulus of emergencies.” 

Thus, the new President accepted for our nation a 
cloak of responsibility without flourishing a brass hat 
of world dominance. 

Mr. Eisenhower mentioned nothing regarding legis- 
lation. That was to come later, in his first State of the 
Union message to the 83rd Congress. 

Americans awaited the new President’s legislative 
program with interest — and with confidence. His first 
days as President had inspired in his fellow citizens an 
even deeper respect for Mr. Eisenhower. 

The nation recognized that a firm hand was at the 
helm. 


EN ROUTE to oath-taking ceremonies on the Capitol plaza, 
outgoing President Truman and his successor deliver waves 
and smiles to the throngs along Pennsylvania Avenue. 


CHIEF JUSTICE Fred M. Vinson administers oath to 
solemn Dwight D. Eisenhower. Immediately afterward, the 
new Chief Executive bowed head in an inaugural prayer. 


LABOR SECRETARY Martin P. Durkin and Mrs. Durkin 
had a spot of honor in the ten-mile-long parade. Durkin 
and seven other Cabinet members were sworn next day. 
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ON CAPITOL HILL — Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem., Minn.) (second from left) 
is being interviewed by officers of Joint Council No. 55, Washington, D. C. On the 
steps of the Senate Office Building with Humphrey are Charles Bell, secretary; Robert 
Lester, president, and Eugene R. Hubbard, secretary-treasurer. Each officer comes from a 
different local union affiliated with the joint council. 


O joint council in the country 
faces quite the same problems in the 
transportation of goods and the per- 
formance of services as that which 
confront No. 55 in Washington, 
D. C. 

A joint council which is com- 
paratively small in numbers, is 
called upon to serve as varied a 
group of citizens as will be found 
any place in the United States. The 
problems of providing Teamster 
service in Washington are different 
from those in most cities. And 
these differences make for both in- 
teresting and difficult work in terms 
of organization. 

Washington is a city without in- 
dustries — or with so little industry 
that it is relatively inconsequential 
in comparison to the activities of 
the Federal Government. The major 
job of Washington is that of serv- 
ing the Government and its 150,861 
employees. The city itself has a 
population of 802,178 and an addi- 
tional 621,911 live in the nearby 
suburban areas of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Six local unions make up the 
joint council which is headed by 
Robert Lester of No. 33, Bakery 
Drivers. The five in addition to 
No. 33 are No. 67, Brewery & Bev- 
erage Drivers & Workers; No. 246, 
Milk Drivers & Dairy Employees; 
No. 639, Drivers, Chauffeurs & 
Helpers; No. 739, Warehouse Em- 
ployees and No. 922, Gas & Oil 
Tank Drivers & Helpers. 

These unions occupy offices in 
two different buildings, three (No. 
33, 67 and 246) in an office build- 
ing at 720 Fifth Street, N. W. and 
the other three are in the Teamster 
Building at 13th Street and Logan 


Circle, N. W. Despite the fact the 
offices are not in one consolidated 
building a close working relation- 
ship exists in the council. Officers 
and trustees work in remarkable 
cooperation in the interest of the 
Teamsters. In addition to Presi- 
dent Lester, other officers are Thom- 
as Caton of No. 67, vice president, 
Charles Bell, of No. 639, secretary 
and Eugene R. Hubbard, of No. 
246, secretary-treasurer. Trustees 
of the local include Charles Andre, 
Vernon Reed and Henry Butler. 

Founded in 1935 the joint coun- 
cil has had its ups and downs and 
has faced many problems in organi- 
zation through the years. Wash- 
ington, D. C. is often called a 
“Southern town” since it is located 
in an area between Maryland and 


Virginia and often reflects an attitude 
and disposition regarded as South- 
ern. While such an atmosphere 
has undeniable charm, it also may 
often have certain drawbacks un- 
ionwise. The city has a strong in- 
flux of workers from the South 
where unionism is not so advanced 
as it is in the North. Lack of fa- 
miliarity with the value and the 
place of unions in the economy has 
resulted in a real hurdle for organiz- 
ing. 

The joint council has a good local 
cartage business, but there isn’t 
much in the way of cargo which 
goes out of town — except laws and 
paper — it’s a great town for print- 
ing. Road work with heavy rigs 
is limited. 

( Continued on next page) 
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J. C. 55 Has 7,800 Members 

Joint Council 55 has a membership of 7,800 with 
Local No. 639 having 3,350 of the total. The second 
largest union affiliated with J. C. 55 is the Milk Wagon 
Drivers, No. 246, with 1,900 members. While the joint 
council does not have an over-all health and welfare 
plan Local No. 639 has developed a plan known as 
the Washington Motor Truck Transportation Employees 
Health & Welfare Trust. This active and financially- 
secure program includes Charles J. Bell, Lynwood 
Trainham and Richard Bell as Teamster representatives. 
Employer representatives and consultants include James 
O’Toole, Albert Kline, Morris Davidson, Harry L. 
Grubbs and Ben Carleton. Jessye Harmon is office 
manager. 

Joint Council 55 is proud of the safety record of its 
drivers generally and of those in one company particu- 
larly. The Airport Transportation Company, taxi and 
limousine operators, received, last year, the National 
Safety award of the National Association of Taxicab 
Owners and was second prize winner in 1951. 

Council officers and members are active in civic affairs 
and are known in Washington as an always dependable 
group when civic campaigns are scheduled. 



J. C. No. 55 LEADERS — Officers and business representatives are shown 
on the steps of a Teamster building. First row (left to right) — Henry 
Butler, No. 730, trustee; Eugene Hubbard, No. 246, secretary-treasurer; 
Robert Lester, No. 33, president, and Charles Andre, No. 33, trustee. 
Second row — Thomas Caton, No. 67, vice president; Vernon Reed, No. 
246, trustee, and Charles Bell, No. 639, secretary. Third row — Luther 
McCoy, William A. Clark, and Richard C. Bell, business agents. Fourth 
row — Jerry Gradeck, Lynwood Trainham and Earl Marcy, business 
agents of council locals. 



WAREHOUSEMAN — A1 Alford, Local 730, is handling a quarter 
of beef at the District Grocery Stores. Note union service sign. 



MILK DRIVER — Paul Diehl, Local 246, is shown in front of the 
Iranian Embassy. He is a driver for the Thompson Dairy. 



WHOLESALE DRIVER — Clarence Lunceford, Local 33, works for 
Charles Schneider Bakery; Pan American Union in background. 



SERVICE MAN — Charles E. Rouden of Local 67, services a 
Pepsi-Cola vending unit in office building downtown. 
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BREWERY WORKER — An inside worker, Charles 
Meier, Local No. 67, is emptying storage tanks at the 
Christian Heurich Brewery. Local No. 67 has inside 
workers and drivers organized in Washington, D. C. 

WAREHOUSEMAN — James Petterson, Local No. 730, 
is operating a Hyster unit in the Giant Food Stores 
warehouse. This local is a growing one and has good 
potentials for expansion in the fast growing area. 





IN SESSION— J. C. No. 55 offi- 
cers (clockwise) Charles Andre, 
Richard Bell, Henry Butler, 
Charles Bell, Robert Lester, Eu- 
gene Hubbard and Thomas Caton 
meeting in offices of No. 639. 

OIL MAN — Herbert M. King, 
Local No. 922, checking his 
measurement meter on a delivery 
for Sinclair Refining Company, a 
major oil distributor with a con- 
tract with Washington Teamsters. 

VrP — Dr. John R. Steelman, 
former assistant to the President, 
gets out of an airport limousine. 
Paul Weller, No. 639, is driver. 
The Airport Transportation Com- 
pany in 1952 topped its field in 
safety and was second in 1951. 
Expert driving by Teamsters 
of No. 639 helped win honors. 
( Continued on next page.) 
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Officers Have 
Busy Schedules 

Officers of the joint council have 
busy programs and all aid both the 
community and other unions. Presi- 
dent Robert Lester has served as 
president of J. C. 55 since its found- 
ing. He has actively participated in 
the national trade conference work 
and is financial secretary-treasurer 
of the District of Columbia Central 
Labor Union and treasurer of the 
Maryland State Federation of Labor. 

Eugene Hubbard is chairman of 
the International Conference of 
Dairy Employees and of the Mid 
States East Coast Dairy Council. He 
is also secretary of the Alexandria 
Central Labor Union and served 
as chairman of Labor’s League for 
Political Education in Northern 
Virginia. Hubbard is one of the 
best known labor figures on Capitol 
Hill and is recognized by many in 
the labor movement as “Senator” 
Hubbard. 

Charles J. Bell is secretary of the 
Atlantic Coast Organizing Commit- 
tee and chairman of the Meat Group 
within that committee. This com- 
mittee operates in behalf of the 
union from Maine to Florida. This 
work has taken Mr. Bell out of the 
city on many occasions on special 
organizing assignments. 

The officers believe that the future 
outlook for the joint council is good, 
but both officers and members 
realize the difficulties of expansion. 
The large suburban area and the 
transient population of Washington 
both create problems for successful 
organization. But the council is 
highly regarded in labor circles and 
its leadership is both sound and 
competent and the joint council 
looks to 1953 with optimism and 
faith in the months ahead in the 
belief that it will have a banner 
year for unionism. 


BREAD DELIVERY— Everett F. Brown, 
Local No. 33, is preparing to make a 
bakery delivery. The famous British 
Embassy buildings are shown in back- 
ground. They are on “Embassy Row”. 


TO THE PENTAGON— A Briggs Packing Com- 
pany driver, Leonard Johnson of No. 639, is mak- 
ing a special delivery to the famous Pentagon 
building (shown in background of photo.) Briggs 
also has a pension plan. 


WASTE PAPER — Benny Perry and Edmund 
Reed, Local No. 639, secure their load for Penn 
Paper Stock Company. The nation’s capital is 
famous as a great printing center and large 
user of paper in publication work. 


ICE CREAM DELIVERY— John W. Zapal- 
ski, Local No. 33, is getting aboard his ice 
cream truck prior to making a delivery. 
Shown in the background is the Department 
of the Interior building. 


CHANGING TIRE— Willie Marbley, Local 
No. 730, at Sterrett Operating Service. This 
company supplies trucks of various types for 
short-term rentals to Washington, D. C. con- 
cerns. 
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INAUGURATION LUMBER — Johnny McDaniel, shop steward for the 
W. T. Gallaher Lumber Company, and member of Local No. 639, unloads 
lumber in front of the White House in preparation for building grand- 
stands for the 1953 inaugural ceremonies. 


BUILDING MATERIAL — Carl C. Welsh, Local 639, drives a Super- 
Concrete Company truck down famous Constitution avenue en route to 
a construction job. Washington and suburban areas have had a building 
boom requiring large quantities of materials for construction. 


MONEY MAN— Walter Dade (left) and 
William Deuvall, Local No. 639, Brinks, 
Inc., employees, load money into their 
truck at a large Washington bank. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE SESSION — Employer 
and Teamster representatives of Local No. 639 meet 
in regular monthly session to discuss problems of 
interest to the operation of the plan. 

TEAMSTER GIFT — J.C. 55 is active in civic affairs 
and has presented 10 iron lungs to hospitals. A pres- 
entation scene at Children’s Hospital is at right. 
Left to right — Hazel Kittinger; Eugene Hubbard, 
No. 246; Robert Lester, No. 33; Charles Bell, No. 
639; Henry Butler, No. 730, and Hazel Royer. 
The two boys are hospital outpatients. 
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Time for Teamwork 

Late last month the new national administration came 
into office and assumed the grave responsibilities of 
making and carrying out policies for the next four years. 

Many questions remain unanswered about the new 
administration. We all know that President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is a man of fairness and integrity and we 
certainly feel that he deserves every possible support 
and cooperation. Many may not agree completely with 
the appointments he has made, but it must be admitted 
that the new President has named men of ability to 
high office. Few can say that the members of the 
Cabinet are not men of outstanding calibre. 

We are living in a time of crisis — crisis on many 
fronts. We have grave questions of foreign policy and 
international relations before us. We have problems of 
economic welfare and national defense high on the 
national agenda. We have problems of fair and decent 
labor legislation. How these problems are met will 
demand the best in diplomacy and ability of President 
Eisenhower, his advisers and the Congress. 

We can help the President and Congress to meet 
these problems successfully by cooperation and sup- 
port — this is a time for teamwork from the American 
people to their elected leaders in national office. Team- 
work will mean strong support along all fronts with 
the right to challenge any steps which are detrimental 
to progress. Labor cannot and will not pledge blind 
and uncritical faith in any leadership. Such a course 
would make us untrue to our trust as representing those 
who have chosen us to speak and act for them in behalf 
of progressive trade unionism. We do feel that so 
long as the President and Congress demonstrate a 
conscientious effort to advance the cause of the people, 
and to raise living standards, diligently seek peace 
among nations, they deserve support — that we will be 
among the first to extend. 

A Great Valedictory 

The final State of the Union message by President 
Truman was hailed by all factions as one of his greatest 
state papers. Even the most rabid partisans praised 
the President for his statesmanlike summary of world 
and domestic problems. We predict that this message 
will go down in history as an address very near the 
top of the list of all the many made by Mr. Truman 
during his tenure. 

Of the many things he said, one of the most per- 
tinent are his comments on the job of the Presidency 
itself. With a new man coming into office, it is par- 


ticularly appropriate that these comments be noted. 
Mr. Truman said of the office of President of the 
United States: 

“This burden is unique; there is nothing else like 
it on the face of the earth. Each task could be a full- 
time job. Together they would be a tremendous under- 
taking in the easiest of times. But our times are not 
easy; they are hard — as hard and complex as any in 
our history. Now, the President not only has to carry 
on these tasks in such a way that our democracy may 
grow and flourish and our people prosper, but he has 
also to lead the whole free world in overcoming the 
Communist menace — and all of this under the shadow 
of the atomic bomb.” 

These are grave words which should be pondered 
by the citizens of the United States. The job of 
President is literally a killing job and year by year 
the burdens become increasingly great. Mr. Truman 
has done well to draw attention to the responsibilities 
and burdens of the office. 

Of the points made by Mr. Truman — and there 
were many — this one on the job of the office is one 
of the most important and unfortunately will probably 
prove to be one of the most neglected. We sincerely 
hope that thought is given these words and that steps 
can be taken to make the job of President less burden- 
some in detail in order that the man who holds the 
office can devote himself wholly to the problems and 
policies which the office deserves and demands. 

Mr. Truman has given a great valedictory and one 
for which we extend our warmest praise along with 
158 million Americans and may we all join him in his 
eloquent closing when he said: 

“Now we turn to the inaugural of our new President. 
And in the great work he is called upon to do he will 
have need for the support of a united people, with firm 
faith in one another and in our common cause. I 
pledge him my support as a citizen of our Republic, 
and I ask you to give him yours.” 

New Warning 

A new note of warning in the field of civil defense 
was sounded recently when Associated Universities, 
Inc. filed a report urging the Federal Government to 
reorganize its system of civil defense. The report 
urged a comprehensive program directed at defending 
the nation against atomic, biological and chemical war- 
fare. Associated Universities, Inc. operate the famed 
Brookhaven (L. I.) National Laboratory for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
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We Shall Keep Our House Clean 

A S THIS ISSUE of The International Teamster was going to press, a situation arose 
which made it necessary for the International Union to take over a local union in 
New York City. 

This International and its affiliated locals are chartered for the purpose of securing 
wages, hours and conditions of employment. Our members belong to their union for those 
reasons. 

We will not tolerate the use of local union offices for purposes in contradiction to those 
principles. 

The International’s actions in New York City constitute a notice that this Union will not 
endure — for one instant — any actions contrary to trade union policies. 

We are not finding guilty anyone in Local Union 202, New York City. But we are 
satisfied that enough evidence has been introduced to justify the International taking steps 
to protect the interests of Local 202 members. 

Whenever there are indications of the possibility of misappropriation of funds by a local 
union, or connivance with industry or politicians, it shall be the continuing policy of the In- 
ternational Union to engage a certified public accountant — in addition to our own auditor — 
and set immediate plans for a thorough investigation and, if warranted, a trial. 

This International Union, a chartered affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, 
recognizes a grave responsibility to keep its house clean and will follow procedure to that 
effect in association with the AFL. We recommend that that be the policy of the Federa- 
tion, in its relations with affiliated national unions in the future. 

DAVE BECK, 

General President. 


Good News 

Amidst the sound and fury of a changing political 
situation, the new Congress, cold war and other matters 
of immediate importance a couple of items of good news 
seem to have been lost in the shuffle. At least we 
hope the stories are so good that they prove to be 
permanent good news and not one-day journalistic 
sensations. 

Recently two new developments in medicine have 
been announced: a new vaccine which seems promising 
in the treatment of polio; a new vitamin which aids in 
the fight against heart disease. These announcements 
received some attention in the press, but if they prove 
as effective as the first news stories seem to promise, 
they may develop into some of the biggest stories of the 
decade. 

Polio during last year was more severe than it was 
in 1951 and 1952 will go down in the annals of 
medicine as one of the worst years on record. Efforts 
have been made around the clock by science to dis- 
cover ways and means of preventing polio and of de- 
veloping effective therapeutic steps. California doctors 
seemed to think they are on the right track; at least 
early experiments would so indicate. We sincerely 
hope that these early promises of an effective vaccine 
are fulfilled. 


The warning was sounded by the universities co- 
operating in the atomic energy field in order to bring 
to public attention some of the dangers which many fear 
are potential threats to the safety of the nation. The 
report was in no sense intended as a scare document. 

Three overall recommendations were made and 286 
specific ones were advanced in the 1,000-page report, 
two-thirds of which is still a secret document. The 
three general recommendations are broad and would 
go far toward making many changes: 

— Development of a national program of decent 
realization and replanning industrial areas with new 
standards of construction and shelter; 

— Continued improvement of the continental defense 
against an enemy “saturation attack” in order to give 
more warning than is now possible of enemy approach; 

— Development of a permanent civil defense system 
using volunteer groups, but built around police, fire 
and other regular municipal employees. 

A series of principles of civil defense is included 
and these together with the broad recommendation 
serve as grim reminder that we are living in a tense 
period indeed. It will be interesting to see what 
action is taken on the recommendations, points of which 
are far-reaching and would involve definite changes in 
our general defense scheme as we know it today. 
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Are Toll Roads the Answer? 

Pay - As -You -Ride Highways are Increasing, But 
Experts Differ On Whether They Can Solve 
Our Traffic Problem; Some Profit, Others Don ’t 


Toll roads, products of increas- 
ing traffic congestion and growing 
needs for superhighways, are boom- 
ing in the United States. The recent 
opening of the New Jersey Turnpike 
focuses attention on the toll road 
development. 

Toll roads have achieved much of 
their popularity because they pro- 
vide the latest in engineering and 
safety features and high speed high- 
ways unhampered by traffic lights, 
grade crossings or cross roads. Toll 
roads have caused a great deal of 
controversy among highway officials 
and road planning experts. Some 
claim that the public is paying for 
good highways and there is no rea- 
son why special roads should be 
built to accommodate those who 
wish to pay for premium travel. 

NINE IN OPERATION 

Regardless of the arguments on 
the question the toll idea seems to 
be increasing in popularity. Nine 
roads are now in operation varying 
in length from 15 miles (New 
Hampshire Turnpike) to 327 miles 
(Pennsylvania Turnpike). Of those 
in operation one of the least known 
is the Florida Overseas Highway, a 


122-mile stretch from Florida City 
to Key West. Part of this is built 
on the old viaduct of the Florida 
East Coast Railway which has been 
abandoned. 

SET THE PACE 

The toll road which has attracted 
the most attention and has set the 
pace for other developments 
throughout the country is the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. This project was 
constructed when building costs 
were considerably lower in relation 
to revenue than they are now and 
the Turnpike Authority was also 
helped out by a Public Works Ad- 
ministration grant. The turnpike is 
327 miles long and new additions 
are being made to it which will 
connect it with the New Jersey Turn- 
pike in the east and motorists will 
be able to travel from New York 
City to the Ohio state line without 
stopping for a traffic light and with- 
out having to slow down for a cross 
road. The Pennsylvania Turnpike 
is not only one of the most spectacu- 
lar, it also is one of the most ex- 
pensive — a $241 million project and 
still building. 

Two New England turnpikes are 


much less spectacular in nature and 
have attracted considerably less at- 
tention than has the Pennsylvania 
superhighway. One is the Maine 
Turnpike, a 44-mile highway which 
was opened in 1947. One of the 
shortest of American toll roads is 
the New Hampshire Turnpike, 15 
miles long, running along the coast. 
New Hampshire has one of the 
shortest coast lines of any state 
which touches the ocean and the 
turnpike provides a connecting cor- 
ridor between Massachusetts and 
Maine. 

SUPERHIGHWAY 

Another toll road is the 67-mile 
stretch known as the Wilbur Cross 
and Merritt Parkways in Connecti- 
cut. While a modern superhighway 
the project is not strictly a toll road 
in the usually accepted sense. 

The popular belief is that all toll 
roads pay off handsomely. The 
facts do not always support this 
belief. With traffic growing, most 
all of the toll projects are doing well 
financially despite increased costs of 
construction and maintenance. One 
project which is an exception tem- 
porarily, is the Buccaneer Trail, a 
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SPEEDING THE FREIGHT— Scene along the famed Pennsylvania Turnpike which 
is the pioneer of the new type, of superhighways built on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Turnpikes are being financed by bond issues rather than by taxes and despite 
opposition popularity seems to be increasing. 


short toll road extending only 17 
miles and operating as a bypass 
around Jacksonville, Fla. Antici- 
pated highway improvement devel- 
opments which were expected to 
provide a substantial volume of traf- 
fic for the Buccaneer Trail have been 
slow in materializing. As a result 
this project has not lived up to its 
expectations, but the state expects as 
new roads are put in which will 
bring more and more beach traffic to 
this part of Florida the trail will 
begin to pay off. 

Last month a report was filed with 
the Florida State Improvement Com- 
mission by a New York engineering 
organization recommending that a 
toll project be started in Florida 
totalling 313 miles. It was recom- 
mended that a bond issue of $180 
million provide the funds to get the 
project started. 

The engineers reported that a 3 13- 
mile toll superhighway would be 
economically feasible extending from 
Jacksonville to Miami. The same 
firm, however, raised some question 
about a spur toll unit which would 
extend to the Tampa Bay area. 

The new turnpike plan envisions 
an expressway inland from the East 
Coast from Jacksonville to Miami; 
south of the Daytona Beach area, the 


cross-state branch would cut across 
to the Clearwater area. Total con- 
struction costs would be $233 
million. 

Another 17-mile toll road is the 
Denver-Boulder Turnpike which 
cuts off eight miles between Denver 
and Boulder, Colo. This highway 
was opened to traffic this year and 
cost $6.3 million. 

These are the principal turnpikes 


now in service, but the program 
ahead for superhighways of the pay- 
as-you-go type is an extensive one. 
The principal one under construc- 
tion is the New York State Thruway. 
When this road is completed in 1954 
it will be 535 miles long. This road 
goes from the southeastern section 
connecting with New England toll 
highways and goes northeastward 
across the state. Of the total length 
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TRAFFIC INTERCHANGE — Airview of a typical scene along one of the country’s 
new superhighways built on a toll basis. Interchanges such as this one enables 
safe access and entrance. 


of the thruway 41 miles are in op- 
eration (with no collections now 
being made) and approximately 100 
miles are in various construction 
stages. 

Another turnpike which is being 
built and is running into the infla- 
tion of construction costs is the 
Oklahoma Turnpike which was 
started last year. Originally sched- 
uled to be 95 miles long, the Okla- 
homa Turnpike Authority revised 
its plans and brought it down to 88 
miles. 

STATE DEVELOPMENTS 

In addition to the pikes in opera- 
tion and under construction several 
projects have been authorized by 
several state legislatures, some of 
which are to be superhighways of 
considerable magnitude. Largest au- 
thorized thus far is the Ohio Turn- 
pike which will extend from the 
western terminus of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike across the state 241 
miles in length. Construction on 
this Superhighway will require near- 
ly three years and will cost an esti- 
mated $283 million. This project 
will give motorists a turnpike road- 


way from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Indiana line and Indiana hopes to 
complete a superhighway across its 
northern section to Chicago. 

NEW JERSEY PROJECT 

The Garden States Parkway in 
New Jersey is another project which 
is authorized and on which some 
construction is under way. Fifteen 
miles have been completed. This 
road extends 165 miles from Pater- 
son down the coast to the southern 
tip and will cost $292 million. 

Massachusetts recently authorized 
a cross-state toll road which is 
planned to go from Boston, con- 
necting with the Connecticut toll 
roads and parkway system. The 
road will then extend northwest- 
ward for connections near the bor- 
der so that motorists can travel from 
the toll road to the New York Thru- 
way System. Authorization by the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts 
came after several efforts were made 
by toll road proponents to get the 
legislature to permit toll roads con- 
struction. 

A Georgia Turnpike Authority 


was recently created for construc- 
tion of a highway from Cartersville, 
Ga., to the Tennessee state line with 
a connection with a projected Ten- 
nessee toll road beginning at Chat- 
tanooga. 

An 88-mile toll road between 
Charleston, W. Va., and Princeton, 
Va., will soon be under way and 
will be known as the West Virginia 
Turnpike. This roadway will go 
through mountainous terrain where 
construction work will be difficult. 
Engineers estimate the roadway will 
average $1 million a mile. 

CONNECTING LINK 

A connecting link has been au- 
thorized between the New Jersey 
and the Pennsylvania Turnpikes, a 
distance of 39 miles which will cost 
$50 million to construct. 

These turnpikes are actually au- 
thorized and are either in partial 
construction or “on the boards” 
with authority for a go-ahead. The 
turnpike story would not be com- 
plete without an indication of pro- 
jected routes which have not yet 
been given legal authorization. 

The Indiana state legislature last 
year established the Indiana Toll 
Road Commission which will plan 
for a cross-state superhighway con- 
necting with the Ohio Turnpike in 
the northwest. This should be a 
190-mile stretch. 

New England has considerable 
projected toll road mileage. This 
includes 110 miles in Massachu- 
setts from the Wilbur Cross High- 
way in the south to the New Hamp- 
shire state line. 

Some pre-session discussion of 
toll projects in Illinois have indicated 
that in the current legislature, now 
in session at Springfield, a toll proj- 
ect may be proposed. Some advo- 
cates have urged the construction of 
a toll road from Chicago to St. 
Louis. These are two of the prin- 
cipal distributing centers of the Mid- 
West and some transport experts 
believe that a toll road would great- 
ly speed traffic between these two 
points. The general good roads 
situation in Illinois, opponents say, 
make such a toll expressway unnec- 
essary for Illinois. 
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Pay-Off 
Year Looms 
in Railroad 
Attack 


Bitterness between the rail- 

roads and the trucking industry 
promises to make 1953 an exciting 
year in the transportation field, Two 
major developments are taking place 
which are focussing attention on two 
main forums: the courts and the 
state legislatures. 

1. In a gloves-off attack on the 
railroads the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association in mid- January 
filed a $250 million lawsuit against 
3 1 eastern railroads, their presidents 
and their public relations firm. The 
specific grounds for complaint are 
alleged violations of the Sherman 
anti-trust laws. The complaint was 
filed on behalf of the association 
and 38 motor trucking firms. 

FIVE DEFENDANTS 

The complaint includes as defend- 
ants five of the nation’s largest rail- 
road systems — the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the New York 
Central System. The trucking asso- 
ciation seeks to have the railroads 
enjoined from what is termed a 
“monopolistic conspiracy.” Heavy 


damages are sought in the big suit. 
Included as a defendant also is the 
Carl Byoir organization, New York 
City public relations firm, retained 
by the railroads to prepare and pub- 
licize the position of the railroads in 
the transportation picture. The suit 
was filed in Federal district court in 
Philadelphia. 

Target of the suit is the Eastern 
Railroad Presidents’ Conference 
which includes 17 railroads in east- 
ern states and Canada. The suit 
charges that the conference directed 
its publicity agents and public rela- 
tions counsel, Carl Byoir & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., “to carry out their ille- 
gal conspiracy to monopolize freight 


transportation, and Defendant Byoir 
immediately instigated a vicious, cor- 
rupt and fraudulent campaign against 
the plaintiffs. . . .” 

POINTS ARE CITED 

Here are the specific points on 
which the Byoir organization is 
charged with having predicated its 
campaign, according to the com- 
plaint: 

— “bribery of public officials”; 
— “bribery of officials of inde- 
pendent organizations”; 

— “formation of ‘independent’ 
citizens’ organizations to circulate 
false and malicious propaganda com- 
posed and prepared by Byoir for 
the railroads, attacking the plain- 
tiffs without disclosing the partici- 
pation of the railroads”; 

— “use of existing ‘independent’ 
organizations for the same ends”; 

— vilification and defamation of 
the plaintiffs by the circulation to the 
public generally, to public officials, 
and to suppliers and customers of 
the plaintiffs of false and malicious 
reports of and concerning the plain- 
tiffs in their business of hauling 
freight.” 


The “illegal conspiracy” alleged 
by the trucking association is said to 
have been “aimed at destroying the 
plaintiffs and those similarly situ- 
ated, as competitors in the field of 
hauling freight, and at carving out 
exclusive, monopolistic spheres of 
operation in the freight transporta- 
tion business of the United States, 
so that the railroads would have a 
monopoly of freight hauling in inter- 
state commerce. 

The lawsuit in Pennsylvania is one 
of the most dramatic manifestations 
of the bitterness developing between 
the motor truck industry and the 
railroads. Examples of railroad 
propaganda have been cited in pre- 
vious issues of The International 
Teamster. The case, if and when 
it comes to trial, is bound to reveal 
complex and far reaching operations 
on the part of the railroads in their 
campaign to fight the trucking in- 
dustry, truckers believe. As to 
whether the actions will be regarded 
as a “monopolistic conspiracy” is an- 
other matter, in the opinion of neu- 
tral observers. 

2. Continued bitterness between 
trucking and the railroads is erupt- 
ing in many state legislatures which 
are meeting this year. A total of 
44 legislatures will be meeting in 
1953 and all but two are in session 
now. The other two will meet later 
— Florida in April and Alabama in 
May. 

While it is too early to give a 
complete survey of the type of anti- 
trucking legislation up for consider- 
ation, it is apparent from early 
trends that there are bound to be 
fights in the various general assem- 
blies. Some bills have already been 
introduced. 

TON-MILE TAX 

Chief method of anti-truck efforts 
will be found in efforts to enact the 
so-called ton-mile tax on motor 
transport. This type of law has al- 
ready been enacted in Oregon and 
the state of New York. The New 
York law has been upheld and the 
Oregon state law won approval at 
the polls last November. The Ore- 
gon pattern is believed to be the one 
which will be used in the anti-truck- 
ing campaign throughout the country 
( Continued on page 28) 


Pennsylvania Truckers Hit Eastern 
Railroaders with $250 Million Suit; 
Crucial Arenas Are State Houses 
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Old 
Friends 
and 
New Faces 


TPhE big changeover in Congress 
took place January 5 when the new 
Senate and House of Representatives 
were reorganized by the new major- 
ity — the Republican majority. In 
the Senate the Republicans have a 
one-vote majority, but that body did 
not get a new presiding officer until 
the inauguration of the new Presi- 
dent and Vice President January 20. 
The Vice President is presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives 
election of Speaker is one of the first 
orders of business. On a party vote, 
as always, the majority with its 
margin of 221 to 220 elected Rep- 
resentative Joseph W. Martin of 
Massachusetts the new Speaker, de- 
feating Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
Democrat. 

FRIENDS MISSING 

As important as organization of 
Congress is, organized labor is in- 
terested in the membership of each 
body. Many old friends are returned 
and a few new faces in favor of labor 
are present on Capitol Hill. Un- 
fortunately some old friends are also 
missing. 

Space will not permit a discussion 
of all of labor’s friends, old and new, 
but perhaps an introduction of some 


new friends — and some we hope will 
be friendly would be in order. 

In the Senate four members have 
been “promoted” by their consti- 
tuents from the House of Represent- 
atives and began their six-year term 
in January. These four are de- 
finitely friends of labor — Henry M. 
Jackson, Washington; John F. Ken- 
nedy, Massachusetts; Mike Mans- 
field, Montana, and Albert Gore, 
Tennessee. Two other Senators are 
listed as definitely friends — Stuart 
Symington, Missouri, and Frederick 
Payne, Maine. Two others, it is 
hoped will be friendly, but specula- 
tion is uncertain on these — Dwight 


Griswold, Nebraska and John S. 
Cooper, Kentucky. These two and 
Senator Payne are Republicans; all 
the rest are Democrats. 

Senator Jackson of Washington 
is so well known by labor that, in 
the words of the average toastmaster 
“he needs no introduction.” Known 
as “Scoop” Jackson, he defeated 


Harry Cain in a campaign in which 
General Eisenhower made a strong 
campaign, but could not pull the 
incumbent Cain in with him. Jack- 
son was first elected to Congress in 
1940, in addition to his interest in 
labor problems is an expert on atom- 
ic energy matters and the develop- 
ment of power resources and recla- 
mation problems. He served on the 
House Appropriations and Atomic 
Energy Committee. In the Senate 
he is on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

EFFECTIVE CAMPAIGNER 

Senator Kennedy comes from a 
famous family in Massachusetts and 
proved himself so energetic and ef- 
fective a campaigner that he de- 
feated the popular Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. He first came to Congress 
in 1946 and served in the House 
until he was elected to the Senate 
last fall. Senator Kennedy saw PT 
boat service in the Pacific in World 
War II and was a former newspaper 
correspondent. In the House he 
served on the important Education 
and Labor and District of Columbia 
Committees. He is a member of 
the Senate committees on Labor and 
Public Welfare and Government 
Operations. 

Senator Mike Mansfield, a strong 
addition to the Senate, has a color- 
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At 83 rd Congress; Some of New 
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ful background which includes Navy 
service in World War I, overseas 
service in the Marine Corps and 
special missions in India, Burma, 
China, Japan and in Europe. He is 
at present on leave as a professor 
from Montana State University. 
With a strong interest in foreign 
affairs, Mansfield is regarded as an 
expert in foreign relations and 
foreign aid. He came to Congress 
in 1942 and has served continuously 
since then. A member of the House 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Small Business he is on the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations 
and the District of Columbia. 

Senate Gore of Tennessee dis- 
placed the veteran Kenneth McKel- 
lar in a colorful political battle in 
the Volunteer State. He bears the 
distinction of having one of the 
shortest biographies in the official 
Congressional Directory — just over 
two lines. He came to Congress 
first in 1939 and has served seven 
terms, not consecutive. Mr. Gore 
was on the powerful Appropriations 
Committee of the House. He is a 
former teacher and a successful busi- 
nessman. He is on the Committees 
on Public Works and District of 
Columbia. 

Senator Symington, like Senators 
Payne and Griswold, is a newcomer 


to Congress. Symington has a 
varied background which includes 
that of Army private in World War 
I, machinists’ apprentice, moulder, 
an outstandingly successful busi- 
ness executive and Government offi- 
cial. He was president of Emerson 
Electric in St. Louis, Mo. and aided 
the war effort in labor-management 
and production problems. He has 
been chairman of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, first Air Force Secre- 
tary, National Resources Board 
chairman, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Administrator. He de- 
feated James Kem, Republican, last 
fall. Senator Symington is a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services and Gov- 
ernment Operations Committees. 

LIBERAL ATTITUDE 
Senator Payne from Maine dis- 
placed Owen Brewster, ardent Taft 
supporter, in a hard primary fight 
last summer. As governor of Maine 
he has been regarded as taking a 
more than average liberal attitude on 
matters concerning labor and the 
consumer and is expected to be 
friendly to labor. He served in the 
Air Force in World War II. An 
excellent administrator, Senator 
Payne is expected to bring to office 
an understanding of Federal-state 
relations. He is a member of the 


Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency and District of Columbia. 

Senator Griswold is filling out the 
unexpired term of Kenneth Wherry 
of Nebraska. A former governor he 
has won international recognition as 
a champion of free-world coopera- 
tion and has served as mission chief 
in Greece in the Marshall Program. 
He also has served as director of 
internal affairs and communications 
with the American Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. He had military 
service 1916-1919 and for nearly 
10 years was newspaper editor and 
publisher and served his state in 
the legislature and as governor. 
While his attitude on labor is not 
fully known, observers hope and 
feel that he will take a fair attitude 
toward the working people. In the 
Senate Mr. Griswold is on the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Post Office and Civil Service and 
Rules Committees. 

Senator Cooper of Kentucky re- 
turns to the Senate and is not a 
newcomer. He replaces a firm labor 
friend, Tom Underwood. It is hoped, 
however, that Senator Cooper’s 
attitude will be friendly to organized 
labor. He was in World War II, 
accompanying General George Pat- 
ton’s Third Army in the sweep 
across Normandy, Luxembourg and 
( Continued on page 29) 
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AT PORTLAND DINNER — (left to right) — Robert Graham, Seattle; Einar Mohn, 
Los Angeles; Phil Brady, Portland, Oreg., and General President Dave Beck. 

Members Honor President Beck 


Joint Councils in San Francisco 
And Portland Join in Tribute; Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce Gives Testimonial 


General president dave 

BECK was honored in December by 
testimonial banquets in his honor by 
Teamster joint councils and by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. The 
Seattle dinner was held too late to 
be included in the account last 
month of a series of testimonials 
honoring the general president. 

The Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet honoring President 
Beck was held December 17. On 
January 5 Teamster Joint Council 
7 in San Francisco honored Mr. 
Beck and on January 7 the joint 
council in Portland, Oreg., No. 37 
paid tribute to the new general presi- 
dent at a testimonial. 

SEATTLE, WASH. — General Pres- 
ident Dave Beck of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was hon- 
ored here December 17 at a civic 
banquet and testimonial. The af- 
fair, while sponsored by community, 
business and civic leaders, proved 
to be an all-Seattle affair with all 
the officers of the Seattle Central 
Labor Council participating also. 
The dinner, held in the Olympic 
Hotel, was attended by 450 persons. 

Unfortunately Mr. Beck was 
stricken with a temporary illness and 


was unable to attend the banquet 
in his honor. 

Emil J. Sick, business executive 
and civic leader, was toastmaster. 
The honored guests included a roll 
call of outstanding leaders in the 
community. Among the honored 
guests were the Right Reverend 
Stephen J. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of 
Olympia; William K. Blethen, pub- 
lisher of the Seattle Times : ; Henry A. 
Broderick, general chairman of the 
testimonial dinner; the Most Rever- 
end Thomas A. Connolly, Arch- 
bishop of Seattle; Rabbi Raphael 
Levine of Temple de Hirsch; Charles 
Lindeman, publisher, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; Thomas J. Pelly, Con- 
gressman-elect; Mayor Allan Pom- 
eroy of Seattle; Dr. Henry Schmitz, 
University of Washington; R. Adm. 
Allen E. Smith, 13th Naval District; 
P. A. Strack, president, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and R. C. Tor- 
rance, president, Greater Seattle, 
Inc. 

Senator Warren J. Magnuson of 
Washington was en route here to 
attend the dinner when his plane 
was forced down. 

Toastmaster Sick and President 
Strack of the Chamber of Commerce 
spoke at the Seattle banquet. Both 
praised Mr. Beck as “an outstand- 


ing citizen of whom Seattle can well 
be proud.” 

Mr. Strack said, “We, in Seattle, 
are proud that, because of your rec- 
ord, Mr. Beck, locally and in this 
Western area, in maintaining a bal- 
anced relationship between labor and 
management, you have now been 
given international recognition and 
responsibilities.” 

Mr. Sick lauded Mr. Beck for 
working for labor stability in the 
labor movement and said that the 
new Teamster president would bring 
a “voice of maturity” to international 
labor levels. Mayor Pomeroy added 
his tributes to those of the other 
speakers and praised Mr. Beck as 
a great labor leader and great citizen. 

Two unusual features were pre- 
sented at the banquet. One was in 
the form of a brochure giving a 
biography of President Beck in pic- 
tures. Various episodes of his life 
were shown in photographs includ- 
ing appearance as high school ath- 
lete; in the U. S. Navy in World War 
I; as national leader of the Elks 
Lodge and as labor leader in na- 
tional and international posts. 

“The Dave Beck Story” in pic- 
tures was also presented in a 17- 
minute motion picture which de- 
picted the story of the Teamster 
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leader. This is said to be one of 
the first examples of a biographical 
film produced for a living person as 
a presentation to the subject of the 
film. 

The handsome souvenir program 
included a series of comments from 
Dave Beck’s speeches and writing. 
Also in the program was a list of 
the dinner committee which included 
in addition to Chairman Broderick 
the following: Charles Lindeman 
and William K. Blethen, co-chair- 
men; Bob Acheson, Eli Dorsey, 
George Eastes, Don M. Follett, T. A. 
Gildersleve, Charles Hunlock, Frank 
E. Jerome, Harry Lawton, Ken 
Meismest, Henry B. Owen, George 
Stunts, R. C. Torrance, Simon 
Wampold, Carl Williams and L. A. 
Williams. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 

Teamsters Joint Council 7 paid 
honor to General President Dave 
Beck at a testimonial here January 
5 in the Fairmont Hotel. Present 
were Teamsters representing all the 
local unions affiliated with the joint 
council who had gathered to honor 
the new Teamster head. 

Joseph J. Diviny, elected general 
vice president at last fall’s conven- 
tion, president of the joint council, 
was program chairman. Two other 
international vice presidents of the 
Teamsters were present and spoke 
briefly, both paying tribute to Pres- 
ident Beck as a co-worker in the 
West and as a leader of the Inter- 
national Union. Frank Brewster, 
Seattle, Wash., who is both an inter- 
national vice president and president 
of the Washington Conference of 
Teamsters and Einar Mohn, presi- 
dent of Joint Council 42, Los An- 
geles, and an international vice pres- 
ident, spoke briefly. 

At the speaker’s table were Paul 
Jones, international trustee; William 
Conboy and Jack Annand, interna- 
tional organizers; Thomas Pitts, 
president, California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and John Sweeney, 
international organizer for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

In responding to tributes from the 
joint council President Beck out- 
lined plans for moving the interna- 
tional headquarters to Washington, 
D. C. He said that the activity by 
the national trade division would be 


stepped up as would organizing in 
all parts of the country. 

The dinner was attended by 475 
persons. 

PORTLAND, OREG. —General 
President Beck of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters came to 
Portland January 7 to receive the 
tributes of Teamsters in this area 
at a joint council banquet. More 
than 225 delegates from Joint Coun- 
cil 37 and their wives attended the 
affair. 

Jack Estabrook, secretary, Ware- 


housemen’s Local 206, was general 
arrangements chairman and was 
assisted by Ward Graham and mem- 
bers of the joint council’s executive 
board. 

Phil Brady, retiring president of 
Joint Council 37, introduced Beck 
and the following guests of honor: 
International Vice Presidents Frank 
W. Brewster, Einar Mohn and Jo- 
seph Diviny; AFL Organizer Joseph 
J. Sweeney and Robert Graham, di- 
rector of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters. 

President Beck, in thanking the 
council members for their tributes 
spoke on some of the principal prob- 
lems confronting the Teamsters and 
the country. He stressed the im- 
portance of trade union organiza- 
tion by working people and said that 
the only way they could advance 
beyond conditions of hardship and 
adversity was through joining to- 
gether. He said the whole story of 


labor’s rise economically in this 
country can be told through a his- 
tory of the union movement. 

He warned that laws like Taft- 
Hartley, if rigidly enforced, can has- 
ten the day of intense political ac- 
tivity by organized labor. 

The speaker urged active partic- 
ipation in civic and community af- 
fairs and said that union people have 
a real responsibility toward their fel- 
low citizens. He said that decent 
wages, hours and conditions were 
strong guarantees against the rise 
of Communism in this country. 


President Beck commented on the 
change in political control in Wash- 
ington and paid a tribute to the new 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“I have said and I will say again 
that I think as President General 
Eisenhower will do his best to be 
fair to all groups and that includes 
organized labor. He should not be 
expected to give labor or any group 
any special preference in the high 
responsibility he has of administer- 
ing the laws of the land. We have 
always said and we deem it impor- 
tant today to emphasize that Team- 
sters do not expect special prefer- 
ences or special privileges. We do 
not expect, nor do we deserve spe- 
cial treatment. We have never asked 
more than fair play in legislation — 
national and state.” 

He concluded his remarks on Eis- 
enhower by asking that all groups 
“cooperate and give Eisenhower a 
fair chance to do his job.” 



BECK HONORED— Civic leaders at speakers table in Seattle dinner for General 
President Dave Beck. LEFT TO RIGHT— Charles B. Lindeman, publisher, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer ; Emil J. Sick, toastmaster and president, Sick’s Brewing & 
Malting Company; Phil A. Strack, president, Seattle Chamber of Commerce; the 
Right Reverend Stephen J. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia and Thomas J. Pelly, 
member-elect of the House of Representatives. He has since taken his oath. 
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Long Battle to Control ‘Gypsies’ 

Reaches Climax as Supreme Court 
Upholds ICC Rules on Trip -Leasing 

A GREAT VICTORY 
FOR TEAMSTERS 


6 6 Affirmed.” 

With this word at the end of a 
23-page opinion Justice Stanley 
Reed, speaking for seven of the nine 
justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, brought to a favorable conclu- 
sion litigation challenging the right 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate truck-leasing in 
this country. 

By a vote of 7 to 2 the Supreme 
Court on January 12 decided that 
the I.C.C. does have the right to 
issue rules governing the use of 
equipment by authorized motor car- 
riers when the equipment is not 
owned by the carrier but is leased. 
Justice Reed read the opinion for 
the majority. Justice Hugo L. Black 
read a dissent on behalf of himself 
and Justice William O. Douglas. 

It is now the law of the land — 
decided by the highest court in the 
land — that the I.C.C. can regulate 
truck-leasing and prescribe rules 
therefor in case of certificated car- 
riers. Truck-leasing is forbidden 
for periods of less than 30 days and 
regulation of such leasing as drawn 
up by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is now legal and enforcible. 

CASES CONSOLIDATED 

The court handed down the 
opinion in three cases which had 
been consolidated for purposes of 
testing the right of the I.C.C. to 
issue the truck-lease rules. The deci- 
sion affirming the right of the I.C.C. 
to issue regulations marked a victory 
for regulation, safety and stability 
and one of the greatest legal victories 
ever won by the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. Although the 
cases were the American Trucking 


Associations versus the United States 
and Eastern Motor Express vs. the 
United States and the Secretary of 
Agriculture vs. the United States (as 
an intervener) in reality the cases 
were almost literally the trucking 
industry and the Department of 
Agriculture against the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The fight for new rules had been 
waged for several years by the 
Teamsters’ Union — a fight which 
involved constant and diligent ef- 
forts against the I.C.C. itself to get 
some action first in investigation of 
the shameful conditions in the gypsy 
trucking and thence in promulgation 
of satisfactory rules. 

BRIEFS WERE FILED 

Technically speaking, the Team- 
sters’ Union was an intervener- 
appellee, that is, it was a party with 
such an interest in the outcome of 
the proceedings it asked to be per- 
mitted to file briefs in behalf of the 
position taken by the Government. 
The Teamsters were represented by 
exceptionally able counsel: Wheeler, 
Wheeler & Seaks and J. Albert Woll. 
Burton K. Wheeler, former United 
States Senator from Montana and 
known as the “father of the Motor 
Carriers’ Act in the United States” 
appeared before the Supreme Court 
when final arguments were presented 
to that tribunal. Mr. Woll is gen- 
eral counsel of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and has 
been working with co-counsel and 
with the union for several years in 
the interest of outlawing the gypsy 
practices. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court 
as read by Justice Reed must be 


studied against the background of 
struggle — economic and legal — for 
the past several years. The history 
of this struggle goes back more than 
ten years, before World War II. The 
practice of truck-leasing developed 
with many attendant abuses which 
jeopardized the safety of drivers and 
the stability of a thriving and ex- 
panding industry. Efforts were made 
to draw attention to these evils, but 
during the war period no steps could 
be taken which would appear to 
upset transport practices. 

When the war was over, efforts 
toward regulation were renewed. 
The organized trucking industry 
looked with apprehension and con- 
siderable disfavor on proposals to 
regulate leasing. Finally the matter 
became so acute that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission set dates for 
hearings under the somewhat for- 
midable title “Ex Parte No. MF-43. 
Lease and Interchange of Vehicles 
by Motor Carriers.” 

INTEREST HIGH 

When the hearings opened in Oc- 
tober, 1948 in the hearing room of 
the ornate Interstate Commerce 
Commission building in Washington, 
D. C. the Teamsters were repre- 
sented by Senator Wheeler and Mr. 
Woll as counsel. The hearing room 
— one of the Commission’s largest 
— was packed to overflowing with 
attorneys who were appearing in 
behalf of one or more clients — 
organized trucking interests, motor 
carriers’ groups, trucking divisions 
of railroads and others interested in 
blocking any efforts to effect decent 
regulation. 

The hearings were held by Exami- 
ner Henry C. Lawton and were in- 
terrupted in the first of a whole series 
of delaying and dilatory tactics by 
the anti-regulation boys. Hearings 
were held in the field, in St. Louis 
and all sorts of steps were taken — 
any steps which could be invented 
in order to delay, stall or impede 
regulation. 

The hearings before the examiner 
lasted over a period of several 
months. But before they had ended 
the examiner had heard and there 
was in the record a pathetic story 
of abuse by suppliers and trucking 
operators of owner-operators — 
gypsies who had hoped to make a 
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decent living. Stories were told by 
witnesses how they were treated in 
the leasing by authorized carriers, 
how they were “in hock” by many 
thousands of dollars for the equip- 
ment and how it was impossible to 
meet their obligations and make a 
decent living and still have any time 
for themselves or their families. 
Evidence was added by trucking op- 
erators who realized that the sta- 
bility of the industry depends on 
wise and fair regulation and not on 
the outlaw practice of financially 
bleeding the little gypsy owner-op- 
erator. 

The examiner prepared a set of 
rules in an excellent report designed 
to meet the evils which had been 
dramatically demonstrated at the 
hearings and these were reviewed 
by Division 5. Action by this divi- 
sion was so drastic that the Team- 
sters’ Union and others lodged a 
bitter protest and compelled recon- 
sideration, The rules were recon- 
sidered and the whole commission 
had to rewrite them and virtually 
reverse Division 5 before they 
emerged as reasonably satisfactory. 

During this entire period of hear- 
ings, consideration by the examiner, 
by the division and by the commis- 
sion, The International Team- 
ster was spotlighting attention on 
the truck-lease problem through 
articles which exposed delay and 
drew attention to the responsibility 
of the I.C.C. to the industry and the 
people of the United States. 

‘EVIL DAY’ DELAYED 

After the rules were prepared for 
promulgation by the Commission, 
the organized trucking industry at- 
tempted to postpone the enforce- 
ment or the bringing into effect of 
the rules and succeeded for a time 
in postponing the “evil day.” Action 
was taken on another forum. These 
who opposed regulation of leasing, 
having lost before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transferred 
the battle to the Federal courts and 
a series of law suits was filed attack- 
ing the validity of the action of the 
commission. 

Six suits were filed in various 
jurisdictions and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture asked to be 
allowed to intervene against the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 


trucking industry sought injunctions 
to enjoin the enforcement of the reg- 
ulations on constitutional grounds. 
In the Southern District of Indiana 
the Eastern Motor Express, Inc, and 
other carriers attacked the validity 
of the rules and in the Northern 
District of Alabama the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. did like- 
wise. 

The Government attorneys and 
Teamster attorneys appeared in the 
Indiana case and filed briefs in the 
Alabama case. In both cases the 
I.C.C. right was upheld by unani- 


mous vote of the three-judge Federal 
courts. The organized industry at- 
tacking the I.C.C. then made direct 
appeal from the decisions to the 
United States Supreme Court and 
in the meantime action in the three 
other cases was stayed and one was 
not moved until the first cases, all 
grounded on the same circumstances 
could be resolved. (The other cases 
were: Oklahoma-Louisiana Motor 
Freight Corporation, Inc. vs. U. S. 
in Western District of Oklahoma; 
Movers’ Conference of America vs. 
U. S. in Eastern District of Michi- 
gan; Greyvan Lines, Inc. vs. U. S. 
in Northern District of Illinois and 
Apger vs. U. S. in Northern District 
of Ohio.) 


The Supreme Court studied briefs 
and heard arguments by counsel in 
the cases appealed. Robert Spritzer 
of the Office of the Solicitor of the 
Department of Justice made the 
presentation on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and Senator Wheeler ap- 
peared for the Teamsters. Robert 
Stern, then Acting Solicitor of the 
Department of Justice, and Edward 
Reidy, chief counsel of I.C.C., were 
active in the case prior to formal 
argument before the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Wheeler’s firm and Mr. Woll 
mapped the final legal strategy and 


developed the persuasive brief which 
was offered the court on behalf of 
the Teamsters’ Union. 

The Teamsters’ 61 -page brief is 
a classic in the presentation of facts 
and argument in the field of regula- 
tion of motor transport facilities. 
The brief traces the legislative history 
of the Motor Carriers’ Act, explains 
the intent and philosophy of the act, 
meets every argument put forward 
by the opponents of regulation and 
makes a strong case for regulation 
on both legal and economic grounds. 

The opinion as read by Mr. 
Justice Reed in behalf of the major- 
ity shows an extraordinary grasp of 
the significance of all of the facts 
of an extremely complex situation. 



TEAMSTER COUNSEL, former United States Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(center), looks over the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the Teamster 
case with two of his associates who worked on the case, Edward Wheeler (left) and 
Robert Seaks. These attorneys together with J. Albert Woll, Teamster chief coun- 
sel, prepared the briefs in behalf of the union in the truck-leasing proceedings. 
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The opinion covered the affirmative 
approaches made by the Govern- 
ment in behalf of regulation and met 
each challenge of the opposition and 
effectively demolished it. The 
opinion covered the following points 
in the case: 

— a review of the legal basis and 
necessity for regulation; 

— a history of Commission pro- 
ceedings in the effort to develop a 
set of rules; 

— a discussion of the rules as 
prepared for promulgation; 

— authority of the Commission to 
set a 30-day lease minimum; 

— a discussion of the National 
Transportation policy; 

— a discussion of the reasonable- 
ness of the rules and exemptions; 

— preservation of the right to 
augment equipment; 


— preservation of agricultural 
exemptions; 

— a discussion of agency proce- 
dure; 

— observations on the right to 
introduce evidence of confiscation. 

As the justice read the opinion, 
he, speaking for seven of the nine 
on the bench, knocked down, one 
by one, the arguments advanced to 
challenge regulation. By the time 
he had reached the end, no further 
arguments were left. Truck-leasing, 
except under definite rules, was il- 
legal in the certificate motor carrier 
field. And thus with the decision of 
the court came an end of the long 
fight in behalf of regulation — a fight 
in which the Teamsters’ Union 
played a leading role and one in 
which it is proud to have partic- 
ipated. 


HOW SUPREME COURT 
VIEWED THE CASE 


H1LE space prevents setting 
forth a detailed report on the Su- 
preme Court opinion in the truck- 
lease case, points of major interest 
to the members will be indicated. 

In reviewing the development of 
leasing practices in the trucking in- 
dustry the court said that the “use of 
nonowned equipment by authorized 
carriers is not illegal, either under 
the Act or the rules under considera- 
tion.” But the court did observe 
pertinently that “. . . evidence is 
overwhelming that a number of 
satellite practices directly affect the 
regulatory scheme of the Act, the 
public interest in necessary service 
and the economic stability of the in- 
dustry, and it is upon these that the 
rules focus.” 

‘ORAL LEASES COMMON’ 

In reviewing some of the evidence 
the court pointed out that “. . . oral 
leases are common; some were con- 
cluded after the trips were made and 
in several cases exempt operators 
solicited business themselves with 
blank authorized carrier forms or 
other evidence of agency. . . . Proof 
was proffered during the proceedings 


that the informal and tenuous rela- 
tionships in lease and interchange 
permit evasions of the limitations on 
certificated or permitted authority. 
Since the driver of the equipment is 
not an employee of the carrier, sanc- 
tions for violation of geographical 
restrictions are clearly difficult to im- 
pose, especially in the case of the 
single-trip lessor. Interchange may 
as well become a device to circum- 
vent geographical restrictions in the 
certificate.” 

‘FICTIONAL’ OPERATIONS 

The court at this point further 
observed that some carriers conduct 
operations beyond their territory 
through trip-leasing and some opera- 
tions are fictionally created after 
trips are actually made and “at times 
in the wake of specific denial by the 
Commission of an application to 
serve the area.” 

Commenting on safety factors, the 
court said that evidence showed that 
I.C.C. safety requirements were not 
observed by the exempt (gypsy) les- 
sors and added, “Because of the fact 
that the great bulk of the arrange- 
ments cover only one trip, leasing 


carriers have little opportunity or 
desire to inspect the equipment used, 
especially in cases where the agree- 
ment is made without the operator’s 
appearance at the carrier’s terminal. 
Enforcement sanctions by the car- 
riers for violation would be clearly 
as difficult to impose as route stand- 
ards. Hence the carrier may not 
extend the supervision of rest peri- 
ods, doctor’s certificates, brakes, 
lights, tires, steering equipment and 
loading normally accorded his own 
employees and vehicles, to equip- 
ment and drivers secured through 
lease and the owner-operator him- 
self is called upon to push himself 
and his truck because of the eco- 
nomic impact of time spent off the 
road and investment in repairs on 
his slim profit margin . . . the ab- 
sence of written agreements has 
made the fixing of the lessee’s re- 
sponsibility for accidents highly 
difficult.” 

Taking notice of the operator us- 
ing leased trucks as a victim of 
economic circumstances the court 
said, “The carrier engaged in leas- 
ing practice is at the mercy of the 
cost and supply of exempt equip- 
ment available to him. ... He may 
at times find himself unable to 
undertake shipping obligations be- 
cause no trucks are available willing 
to make a relatively unprofitable trip 
or to assume the burdens of less- 
than-carload service.” 

STABILITY DISCUSSED 

The problem of industry stability 
was discussed at length by the court. 
Justice Reed said the cost picture 
of a carrier using only leased equip- 
ment is far different from that of 
a carrier maintaining his own fleet. 
The former may pay only adminis- 
trative expense while the owner- 
operators whom he leases bear “the 
cost of gas, oil, tires, wages and 
depreciation out of their share of the 
lease fee.” The court said that legit- 
imate operators are finding it neces- 
sary to resort to use of exempt 
equipment under leasing arrange- 
ments in order to meet competition. 
The pressure to .expand in the leas- 
ing field thus compounds the evils 
of trip-leasing. 

The court said that the trucking 
industry in its case focussed their 
principal attacks on the 30-day lease 
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period and challenged the authority 
of the Commission to issue rules on 
this point. The court observed that 
the appellants (trucking industry) 
“have framed their position as a 
broadside attack on the Commis- 
sion’s asserted power.” The court 
answered by saying that it did not 
have to look at a section-by-section 
study of the Act and pointed out 
that when Congress passes laws, it 
cannot forsee the details of evils 
which may arise and it leaves the 
spelling out up to the appropriate 
regulatory commissions and bodies. 
The court said, “Its very absence, 
moreover, is precisely one of the 
reasons why regulatory agencies 
such as the Commission are created, 
for it is the fond hopes of their au- 
thors that they bring to their work 
the expert’s familiarity with industry 
conditions which members of the 
delegating legislatures cannot be ex- 
pected to possess.” 

The court said that it rejected “at 
the outset” any conclusion that the 
rules in question represented an ef- 
fort for the Com- 
mission to ex- 
pand its power. 
“The purpose 
of the rules,” 
observed the 
court, “is to pro- 
tect the industry 
from practices 
detrimental to 
the maintenance 
of sound trans- 
portation services consistent with the 
regulatory system . . . the rules in 
question are aimed at conditions 
which may directly frustrate the suc- 
cess of regulation undertaken by 
Congress. . . . We hold then that 
the promulgation of these rules 
for authorized carriers falls within 
the Commission’s power despite the 
absence of specific reference to leas- 
ing practices in the Act.” 

In might be of interest to note 
that the trucking industry invoked 
as one of its authorities against the 
regulatory power of the Commission 
the famous “sick chicken” case 
(Schecter Poultry Corporation v. 
U. S.) which upset the NRA several 
years ago. 

A number of other points were 
discussed which are of primary in- 


1940 — Bureau of Motor Carriers gets 
interested in problems of truck- 
leasing and meets with carriers to 
develop some remedial action. 

1941 — Bureau instituted formal study of 
leasing practices. 

1943 — Preliminary findings issued by 
Bureau. 

During war period no formal ac- 
tion was taken to correct leasing 
evils. 

1947 — Bureau began a second factual 
study and began drafting a set of 
regulations. 

January 9, 1948 — The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission formally insti- 
tuted proceedings leading to the 
development of rules and result- 
ing in six lawsuits, two of which 
went to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

April, 1948 — Hearings scheduled to be- 
gin but carriers succeed in having 
them postponed until 

October 14, 1948 — Hearings began at 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
before Examiner Henry C. Law- 
ton. Extended three days. Hear- 
ings held in Washington and in 
the field and finally concluded on 

January 27, 1949 — Hearings ended. 

March 8, 1949 — Parties interested in pro- 
ceedings given until this date to 
file written views. 

May 17, 1949 — Examiner of I. C. C. 
hears views of interested parties. 

August 26, 1949 — Determination made 
by I. C. C. Examiner Lawton and 
parties given until 

September 26, 1949 — to file written ex- 
ceptions to examiner’s report and 
also given until 

October 11, 1949 — to file replies to other 
exceptions. These dates were post- 
poned to 

November 1, 1949 — for filing exceptions 
and 

December 7, 1949 — for filing replies to 
exceptions. 

October 14, 1949 — U. S. Department of 
Agriculture intervened against the 


Government’s position as repre- 
sented by the I. C. C. and sought 
to reopen further hearings. 

June 26, 1950 — Division 5 of the I. C. C. 
considers the examiner’s report 
and virtually reverses the exam- 
iner’s recommendations. 

September 5, 1950 — The Teamsters’ Un- 
ion and 1 1 other interested parties 
were so incensed at action by 
Division 5 that they petitioned the 
I. C. C. to reconsider action by 
division. 

September 5, 1950 — I. C. C. enters order 
postponing any rules until peti- 
tion by Teamsters and others can 
be acted upon by full Commis- 
sion. 

May 8, 1951 — Full Interstate Commerce 
Commission issues report and up- 
holds examiner’s position. 

1951 — A series of suits were instituted 
by carriers seeking to enjoin en- 
forcement of rules. The Ameri- 
can Trucking Association and 14 
other organizations sued in the 
Northern District of Indiana; 21 
large common carriers sued in the 
Federal Court in Alabama; the 
Movers’ Conference representing 
400 members sued in Michigan, 
Greyvans in Illinois and another 
group in Ohio. 

December 14, 1951 — Federal Court in 
Alabama decides unanimously in 
favor of the I. C. C. Both cases 
directly appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

February 11, 1952 — Federal Court in 
Indiana unanimously decides in 
favor of upholding I. C. C. right 
to regulate. 

November 17-18, 1952 — Arguments be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court by 
Government attorneys on behalf 
of the I. C. C. and Senator 
Wheeler on behalf of the Team- 
sters as intervener-appellee. 

January 12, 1953 — Decision by 7-2 vote 
of the Supreme Court upholding 
right of the I. C. C. to formulate 
rules and enforce regulations gov- 
erning truck leasing by certifi- 
cated carriers. 
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terest to legal technicians and ex- 
perts in administrative and legal pro- 
cedure. Another point of interest, 
however, worth noting is the obser- 
vation with regard to agriculture 
hauling and trucking. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture inter- 
vened in an effort to prevent promul- 
gation of leasing rules. The Secre- 
tary had urged that the rules would 
harm farmers with trucks. 

The court had a ready and con- 
clusive answer. The court said 
under the new rules “it is merely re- 
quired that authorized carriers using 


such trucks comply with certain 
provisions. ... It appears . . . that 
a substantial leasing is built on agri- 
cultural haulers who would other- 
wise return empty to their places of 
departure, having unloaded the farm 
produce carried; the authorized car- 
riers have found them prepared to 
accept a one-trip engagement for 
the return route. The thirty-day 
lease provision will make such ar- 
rangements impossible . . . the stat- 
ute is not designed to allow farm 
truckers to compete with authorized 
and certificated motor carriers in the 


carriage of non-agricultural products 
or manufactured products for off- 
the-farm use, merely because they 
have exemption when carrying only 
agricultural products.” 

The court near its conclusion 
pointed out that “. . . the rule-mak- 
ing power is rooted in and supple- 
ments Congress’ regulatory scheme, 
which in turn derives from the com- 
merce power.” With the reaffirma- 
tion of this fundamental principle, 
the court did not find it too difficult, 
apparently, to spell out how the 
case came within that principle. 


BIG JOB REMAINS, 
SAYS WHEELER 


Senator burton k. 

WHEELER, in recounting the 
struggles over the past five years in 
the trip-leasing proceedings, issued 
the following statement shortly after 
the Supreme Court handed down the 
opinion upholding the Interstate 
Commerce Commission : 

The Teamsters Union can be very 
proud of the Supreme Court de- 
cision. It is a complete vindication 
of the Union’s position, and justi- 
fies the time and energy put into the 
problem of eliminating the abuses 
of indiscriminate vehicle-leasing by 
carriers. The successful outcome 
confirms the foresight of General 
President Dave Beck in deciding that 
the Union stiould take a vigorous, 
active role in this matter. 

The decision should have a very 
beneficial effect on the trucking in- 
dustry as a whole. Even those ele- 
ments in the industry who are now 
most unhappy with the decision will 
come around to this view after they 
have acquired experience in operat- 
ing under the Commission’s new 
rules. 

The new rules should be helpful 
in promoting safety upon the high- 
ways for the general public as well 
as members of the Teamsters Union. 
The Union has thus performed a 
splendid public service in having 
these rules adopted by the Commis- 


sion and approved by the courts. 
But it still has a big job on its hands 
in seeing that these rules are en- 
forced and every member of the Un- 
ion should do his utmost in help- 
ing the Commission in every possi- 
ble way in seeing that they are en- 
forced. 

From the personal viewpoint, I 
am naturally immensely gratified. 


The Commission and court proceed- 
ings required close attention for al- 
most five years, and it is pleasing to 
feel that this amount of effort has 
been rewarded. Work on these pro- 
ceedings enabled me to renew an 
old friendship with Dave Beck and 
gave me an opportunity to become 
closely acquainted with other Team- 
ster officials, including A1 Woll, the 
general counsel of A. F. of L., and 
Frank Tobin, your director of re- 
search. The Union is very fortunate 
to have such able and devoted lead- 
ers. 



GOVERNMENT COUNSEL— Ralph L. Spritzer (left). Department of Justice, 
represented the Government in the proceedings before the United States Supreme 
Court. Robert L. Stern (center) Special Assistant to the Attorney General was 
Acting Solicitor when the case came before the high court. Edward M. Reidy 
(right) had a close and continuing interest in the case since he is chief counsel 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Five Hundred Delegates Attend 
City -Wide Conference in St. Louis, 

Study Problems Looming in ’53 

SET GUIDEPOSTS 
FOR NEW GAINS 


Uncertainties in the poiiti- 

cal picture, as it affects the bargain- 
ing policies and administration of 
unions, headlined discussion at the 
tenth annual citywide conference of 
Local No. 688, Warehouse & Dis- 
tribution Workers, St. Louis, Mo., 
held January 18, at the DeSoto 
Hotel. 

The conference is an annual, af- 
fair, which discusses policies for the 
coming year. It has no policy-mak- 
ing powers, but the searching dis- 
cussion sets up guideposts for the 
officers and stewards to follow. 

Approximately 500 delegates, 
each one representing 25 members 
in the warehouses and other plants 
covered by Local No. 688, took part 
in the proceedings. Guests from 
other Teamsters locals in St. Louis 
district, as well as outside Missouri 
and Illinois were present, including 
Orville Ring of Kansas City, Joint 
Council and Harold Thirion, inter- 
national representative. 

HARRISON SPEAKS 

The main convention speaker was 
President George M. Harrison of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
dealing with the political realities 
as seen by a man who is a leader 
in the AFL’s political efforts. The 
banquet speaker was Joe Jacobs, the 
well-known labor attorney for a 
number of Chicago Teamster locals. 

The annual officers report, signed 
by Secretary-Treasurer, Harold J. 
Gibbons, summarized the year as 
follows : 

“1952 was the year of Taft-Hart- 
ley for Local No. 688. Never be- 
fore did the local feel so much the 
force of that vicious law. Yet there 


were important gains — the year was 
far from disappointing in the union’s 
history . . . 

“T h e Plumbing (Warehouse) 
strike was the longest, in an organ- 
ized industry, in the life of the union. 
However, thanks to the Security 
Fund, the union won a decent wage 
settlement, and during the strike or- 
ganized most of the unorganized 
plumbing warehouses. 

“Wage gains in other organized 
houses were good. The grocery 
warehouses, faced by a strike, 
yielded and a top wage rate of $1.99 
an hour was won. Settlements in the 
larger houses were in most cases 
from \2 l /i to 15 cents an hour, while 
the grocery industry increase was 
25 cents an hour.” 

The conference considered a plan 
for putting dues on a percentage 


basis. The local is faced with the 
need for additional revenue, but a 
flat increase was considered unfair 
because there are approximately 
2,000 members of the local (in re- 
cently organized shops) who do not 
yet have rates equivalent to the 
“veteran” warehouses. Under the 
proposal, there would be no in- 
crease for this group — in other 
words, the basic dues remain the 
same, but when weekly income of 
$50 is reached, the percentage sys- 
tem applies. 

The conference considered a num- 
ber of resolutions on various topics. 
These are presented by union com- 
mittees, with an eye to the educa- 
tional value of discussion and for 
use in furthering labor’s legislative 
aims. 

Among the resolutions were: 

Reinstating the trainee program, 
under which prospective leaders 
among the membership are given 
three-month training with the union 
staff. These trainees are taught the 
elements of negotiation and organi- 
zation, and are watched for indica- 
tions that they are good material 
for future leadership. 

Setting an organizing goal of 
“completion of industries” now part- 
ly unorganized. 

Establishing a goal of five-year 
contracts, providing they include all 
remaining fringe issues, automatic 



Delegates hear prominent speakers; plan programs. 
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productivity increases, and cost-of- 
living clauses. 

Establishing a union-wide Blood 
Bank, with members registered on 
pledges to give when needed. 

Urging a rank and file committee 
set up a program for expansion of 
the Credit Union. 

Calling for strengthening the free 
world against the Communist men- 
ace. 

Support of President Eisenhower, 
but “reserving its American right to 
judge on its merits each and every 
administrative act and every piece 
of legislation proposed by the White 
House.” 

Urging the state legislature to pass 
a law for voting machines in St. 
Louis. 

Reaffirming the demand for drives 
to get members registered, with spe- 
cial emphasis on family members of 
unionists. 

Opposing the “right-to-work” bill 
which is being agitated by the Mis- 
souri Chamber of Commerce, and 
is actually a union-busting scheme. 

Opposing the city income tax. 

The local’s strong Political Com- 
mittee made a report on the first 
year of full operation on the com- 
munity level as has been proposed 
by General President Dave Beck. 


where sufficient support can be gen- 
erated to fight the progress of motor 
transport. 

At least four states had bills 
before them to provide for ton-mile 
taxes at the time The Internation- 
al Teamster was being prepared 
for press. These included New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and California. These states now 
have bills and they have been re- 
ferred to appropriate committees of 
of the respective legislatures for 
study and, in some cases, hearings. 

Governor Frank Lausche of Ohio 
has recommended or has indicated 
a desire to see some sort of ton-mile 
tax enacted in that state. Should it 
develop that Ohio considers such a 
measure, it is said by observers of 
legislation in that state that it will 
follow the Oregon statute. In In- 


It showed that under this plan, regis- 
tration of the membership had been 
increased, in some wards as much 
as 20 per cent. 

Local No. 688’s political commit- 
tee did a fine service for the St. 
Louis area by getting petitions to 
establish a Greater St. Louis trans- 
portation and traffic authority. This 
would permit adjoining communi- 
ties to join in establishing a sound 
area-wide transportation plan, es- 
tablish uniform regulations, and un- 
tangle the traffic snarl that is slowly 
strangling St. Louis. Daily news- 
papers and various civic bodies have 
been crying for years that something 
had to be done, but it was the rank 
and file members of Local No. 688’s 
political committee that “took the 
bull by the horns” and actually did 
something. 

The political committee also 
helped in the re-election of Senator 
Robert Pentland to the Missouri 
Senate. Pentland is a business rep- 
resentative of Local No. 688 and is 
the leader of the liberal section of 
the Missouri Legislature, which will 
stand like a rock against the “right- 
to-work” phoney. Pentland, a Dem- 
ocrat, ran far ahead of his ticket 
in the face of the Eisenhower land- 
slide. 


diana there have been indications 
that a ton-mile bill will come up 
within a short time. 

To complete the sweep across the 
central states the state of Illinois, it 
is learned from informal sources, 
will probably have before its legis- 
lature a ton-mile tax bill. The ton- 
mile tax problem is said still to be 
in the “talking stage” since there are 
other truck matters coming up which 
will make the trucking issues among 
the hottest to be considered by the 
Illinois solons. 

In the state of New York legis- 
lation is being introduced on that 
state’s ton-mile tax, probably in an 
effort to strengthen the statute which 
has been under considerable attack. 
In Maine, it is regarded as “prob- 
able,” according to reports, that a 
ton-mile tax will be given some con- 


sideration, but in Vermont where 
there has been some talk, it is re- 
garded as unlikely that such a tax 
will be considered. 

The picture in other types of anti- 
truck legislation is far from clear. 
Several states are seeking further tax 
revenues on fuels and changes are 
projected in others on truck license. 
A popular form of enactment is that 
of stronger laws on truck overload- 
ing. Stiffer penalties may be asked 
and the trend in this general direc- 
tion is expected to continue, it is 
believed. 

Further reports on anti-trucking 
legislation, matters as vital to drivers 
in the pursuit of their livelihoods 
as they are to operators will appear 
in a future issue of The Interna- 
tional Teamster. 

'Beware of Hitchhikers' 
Warning to All Drivers 

A. year-around “beware” sign has 
been virtually posted against hitch- 
hikers by automobile clubs and 
trucking associations with a strong 
assist from J. Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Most truck owners and fleet op- 
erators have rules against hitch- 
hikers, but in many cases the rule is 
not strictly enforced and consider- 
able latitude is left to the truck driver 
himself. 

With the increasing number of 
free ride seekers on the highways — 
men, women, boys and girls — the 
menace becomes greater. The dan- 
gers in the hitchhiking menace are 
many, an automobile club safety ex- 
pert warns. The practice of stopping 
to pick up hikers on the highway 
may be dangerous particularly on 
narrow roads. Director Hoover has 
issued a warning to motorists “to be 
alert to the danger of attack by 
criminals who may be posing in the 
guise of innocent hitchhikers along 
the highways of the nation.” 

In addition to the danger of attack 
by innocent-appearing hitchhikers 
motorists and truckers can be sub- 
jected to lawsuits in the event of 
injuries arising from accidents, 
drivers are warned. 


Pay-Off Year Looms 

( Continued from page 17) 
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Old Friends and New Faces 

( Continued from page 19) 


Germany. He served with the Army 
of Occupation as legal adviser and 
was later in charge of reorganizing 
the German judicial system in Ba- 
varia. He has served his state in 
the legislature, on the county and 
circuit benches and as United States 
Senator. He also was delegate to 
;he United Nations General Assem- 
bly, and legal adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State in the formation of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
In his renewed service in the Senate 
Mr. Cooper is on the Armed Serv- 
ices, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and Post Office Committees. 

New friends of labor in the House 
of Representatives are a varied 
group, most of whom have come 
through baptisms of political fire to 
attain office. 

One member is the wife of a 
former Teamster, Mrs. Gracie Pfost, 
Idaho, who defeated the veteran 
Congressman John Wood. John W. 
Pfost, her husband, holds a Team- 
ster withdrawal card. He is a retired 
master mechanic. Mrs. Pfost made 
her campaign on a strong liberal 
platform — UN support, Government 
construction of Hell’s Canyon Dam, 
farm price stabilization, aid to edu- 
cation, extension of Social Security 
and improved labor legislation. She 
is a successful business woman and 
former school teacher. 

74- YEAR-OLD LIBERAL 

Howard S. Miller, Democrat, 74 
years old this month, is a newcomer 
who defeated Republican Albert 
Cole. He is a liberal and a vote- 
getter in a state which normally 
sends plenty of Republicans to Con- 
gress. He is from Kansas. 

Mrs. John B. Sullivan, Democrat, 
is widow of the late Congressman 
Sullivan of Missouri. As aide to 
her husband and later of another 
member, she has Capitol Hill experi- 
ence and has proved herself a fine 
vote-getter. 

Thomas J. Dodd, Democrat, 
Hartford, Conn., replaces Abraham 
A. Ribicoff, a strong labor friend 
who was defeated for the Senate in 
Connecticut last fall. Congressman 


Dodd promises to carry on the 
liberal tradition. He has been an 
FBI special agent, a prosecutor in 
the Nuremburg trials of Nazis crimi- 
nals and is an expert in foreign 
affairs. 

Barratt O’Hara, Democrat, Chi- 
cago, a returning Congressman after 
a defeat in 1950, is one of the 
House’s most colorful figures. A 
popular radio speaker over the AFL 
station WCFL, he is a distinguished 
criminal lawyer. He served in the 
Spanish-American War and World 
War I and has been active in citizen’s 
affairs and veterans organization and 
is a founder of the American Legion. 

Dr. George S. Long, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, comes from the famous 
Long family and is brother of the 
late Senator Huey P. Long and uncle 
of the present Senator Russell Long. 
He is expected to follow in a liberal 
tradition. 

CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 

Harlan Hagen, Democrat, de- 
feated former Congressman Thomas 
H. Werdel, a conservative Republi- 
can in the Tenth California district. 
Hagen represents the strategic 
Tulare, King and Kern counties and 
made a reputation in the California 
Assembly. He is an Army veteran 
of World War II in which he served 
with the Security and Counter- 
Intelligence Corps in the detection of 
subversives. 

John E. Moss, Democrat, is the 
first representative from the new 
California Third District. Like Con- 
gressman Hagen, Mr. Moss rep- 
resents a rich farming district and 
likewise has served in the California 
Assembly. He made a record as an 
anti-lobbyist in the legislature. 

A liberal and a fine friend of labor 
and the consumer who belies the 


old political adage that strong lib- 
erals seldom come from the South 
is Congressman Henderson Lanham, 
Democrat of Georgia. Not a new 
friend, but an old and tested one, 
Mr. Lanham’s name appears on 
progressive legislation. He has 
served since 1946 and ran without 
opposition the last two terms. An 
outstanding member, he has proved 
that you can be liberal even when 
from a conservative state. 

West Virginia has sent two new- 
comers to the House, both with lib- 
eral records and aims. Representa- 
tive Robert C. Byrd, Sixth District, 
bears a similarity to Senator Harry 
C. Byrd in name only. He has 
served in the state legislature and 
boasts a perfect voting record for 
labor during six years. 

Robert H. Mollihan, Democrat, 
has a varied background of public 
service, having worked for several 
agencies and was secretary of a 
Senate committee under Senator 
Matthew M. Neely. Both his back- 
ground and his association add up 
to a liberal platform for his con- 
stituents. 

SUCCEEDS MANSFIELD 

Lee Metcalf, Democrat, is a new 
Congressman from Montana and 
takes the seat held by Mike Mans- 
field, who went to the Senate. A 
Navy veteran, he has also been on 
the Montana Supreme Court and has 
served as assistant attorney general 
and as member of his state’s legis- 
lature. 

James A. Byrne, of Philadelphia, 
Democrat, is a strong vote-getter, 
and was able to overcome the han- 
dicap of an attempt to gerrymander 
him out of a chance for election. He 
has an occupation followed by few 
in public life — he is a funeral direc- 
tor. A fighting liberal, Mr. Byrne 
has strong labor support and stands 
for labor’s position on legislation. 


Help for Hearts 

This is the month we are called on to make a contribution to help in the fight 
against heart diseases. Every second death in the nation is caused by a form 
of heart disease — 763,000 of your fellow citizens were struck down last year. 
Research can help save lives — perhaps yours. But research costs money. So 
help America to healthier hearts. Support the 1953 fund campaign of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association! 
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TEAMSTER TOPICS 


Teamster in State Post 

A Teamster local officer, Alton 
P. Hess, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been named state labor commission- 
er by Governor George N. Craig. 
He took office January 12, with the 
incoming Republican administration. 
Mr. Hess succeeds Thomas R. Hut- 
son of the AFL Brick & Clay Work- 
ers who held the post under Gov- 
ernor Henry F. Schricker. 

Hess, as business representative 
and secretary-treasurer of No. 414, 
has built the local into one of the 
strongest in the state. It has a 
membership of more than 2,500. 
Active in Republican politics over 
maruy years, Mr. Hess has also 
served as vice president of the State 
Federation of Labor eight years. 

6 ' Van of Dimes 9 

All Oregon Teamster locals 
pitched in for the March of Dimes 
campaign, sending a “van of dimes” 
on tour of the state to collect con- 
tributions at union meetings. Col- 
lections were turned over to the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis for the fight against polio. 

San Francisco Gains 

A 40-hour week has been won 
for some 900 parking lot and park- 
ing garage employees, members of 
Garage and Service Station Em- 
ployees’ Local 665, San Francisco. 
Local Secretary Arnold Moss ex- 
pressed belief the contract — which 
also called for a wage boost and in- 
creased employer contributions to a 
welfare plan — was the first of its 
kind in the nation. 

Union Stork 

Local 168, Boston, Mass., has 
picked up the maternity bills for 33 
babies, including two sets of twins, 
Business Agent Nate Hurwitz re- 
ports. The Local’s health and wel- 


fare fund, negotiated in 1945, is 
financed solely by employer con- 
tributions and covers union mem- 
bers and dependents. 

Boost for Drivers 

Members of General Truck Driv- 
ers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Local 315, Contra Costa County, 
Calif., have received WSB approv- 
al of a wage hike which boosts their 
hourly pay to $2.0614 an hour. 

Governor Asks Help 

California’s Governor Earl War- 
ren, a guest of honor at a dinner 
sponsored by the Teamsters’ Legis- 
lative Council, appealed for support 
of the unionists in pushing through 
his highway program. Vernon H. 
Cannon, Teamster legislative repre- 
sentative, was toastmaster. 

Well Done! 

Teamster Howard Noreen, of 
Northland, Minn., a member of 
Milk Drivers’ Local 471, has estab- 
lished an enviable record: He has 
been at work, on time as scheduled, 
without a single exception, for the 
past 25 years. 

Teamster TV Show 

“Keep ’em Rollin,” a television 
program for the Detroit area, is be- 
ing sponsored by Joint Council 299. 
The 13-week program gives viewers 
a glimpse at various phases of the 
trucking industry, with particular 
emphasis on its vital role in the 
national economy. 

New Chicago Contract 

Approximately 25,000 truck 
drivers in the Chicago area recent- 
ly ratified two-year agreements 
which provide for a 15-cents-an- 
hour wage boost, $2.50 employer 


contribution to a welfare fund and 
annual three weeks vacation after 
12 years service. 

Four hundred companies are in- 
volved in the area employing 5,000 
drivers under the Central Motor 
Freight Association. A total of 
10,000 drivers in the Chicago Cart- 
age Exchange and 10,000 in the 
Motor Truck Operations Associa- 
tions are also involved in the new 
agreements. 

The new contract also provides 
for a pension fund effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, toward which the em- 
ployers will contribute five cents 
hourly per man. 

Sock Bigger Commission 

A larger Interstate Commerce 
Commission would result if the re- 
quest for additional personnel made 
in the 1953-54 budget is approved. 
The Federal Bureau of the Budget 
has approved a request of the I.C.C. 
which would increase regulator em- 
ployees from 1,661 to 1,900. 

An adequate staff for enforce- 
ment of the many regulations gov- 
erning carriers has been demanded 
and supported by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Toliey Heads Committee 

Senator Charles W. Tobey (Rep., 
N. H.) is chairman of the important 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the Senate under the 
organization effected by the Repub- 
licans last month. Senator Tobey, 
an outstanding exponent of honesty 
in the Government, is regarded as 
one of the best friends of the Team- 
sters on Capitol Hill. 

Other members serving on this 
all-important committee with Sena- 
tore Tobey include Senators Homer 
E. Capehart, Ind.; John W. Bricker, 
Ohio; Andrew W. Schoeppel, Kans.; 
John Marshall Butler, Md.; John 
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Sherman Cooper, Ky.; Dwight Gris- 
wold, Nebr. and Charles E. Potter, 
Mich., all Republicans and the fol- 
lowing Democrats: Edwin C. John- 
son, Colo.; Warren G. Magnuson, 
Wash.; Lyndon B. Johnson, Tex.; 
Lester C. Hunt, Wyo.; John O. 
Pastore, R. I.; Mike Monroney, 
Okla. and George A. Smathers, Fla. 

Bypassing Washington 

Truck drivers passing through 
Washington, D. C., were enabled to 
by-pass the capital during the in- 
auguration period, following action 
taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Carriers with authority to operate 
over U. S. Highway 1 between Rich- 
mond, Va. and Baltimore, Md., via 
Washington, D. C., were enabled 
to by-pass the capital, January 19- 
21. The LC.C. order said that on 
the three specified days . . there 
will be considerable congestion on 
the streets and highways in and 
about Washington, D. C., due to 
the presidential inauguration cere- 
monies at that time.” 

Truckers who were compelled to 
come through or serve Washington 
during this period can confirm the 
I.C.C. prediction. 

New Highway Bill 

Two Senators are sponsoring legis- 
lation which would create a Federal- 
Aid Highway Trust Fund which 
would set aside tax proceeds for 
road aid to the states. Senators 
Warren Magnuson, Wash, and Har- 
ley M. Kilgore, W. Va., both Demo- 
crats, are seeking to obtain more 
tax receipts for state highway pur- 
poses. 

Under the measure tax proceeds 
from excise taxes on autos, tires, 
tubes, gasoline and oil would be in- 
cluded and a sum equal to these 
amounts would be authorized for 
the Federal-State highway aid pro- 
gram. The Magnuson-Kilgore bill 
would have 45 per cent go to the 
primary highway system; 30 per 
cent to the secondary and 25 per 
cent to “projects on the Federal- 
aid primary system in urban areas.” 

An appropriation of $550 million 
would be made under the bill begin- 
ning July, 1953, should the measure 
be enacted. 


Teamster Polio Victim 

Ray Mills, president of the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor and 
formerly business representative of 
Bakery Drivers Local 356, got a 
royal union reception in Chicago. 
Mills, who was stricken with polio 
on August 25, was en route to Warm 
Springs, Ga. — the famous polio 
treatment center maintained by the 
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National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Mills, the 
Iowa AFL leader’s trip from Des 
Moines to Warm Springs was made 
possible with the assistance of the 
Polk County Chapter of the Foun- 
dation. He was greeted at La Salle 
Street station in Chicago by Vice 
President William A. Lee of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor; L. J. Wads- 
worth, Midwest director, American 
Federation of Labor and Secretary- 
Treasurer Stanley L. Johnson, Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor. 

Mills originally had all three types 
of infantile paralysis — encephalitis, 
bulbar and muscular. After two 
weeks in an iron lung, he was de- 
clared cured of the very dangerous 
bulbar type of the disease and short- 
ly was cured of encephalitis. At 


Warm Springs, treatments may help 
Mills overcome the paralyzing effects 
of muscular paralysis. 

Vice President Lee, who is a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Cook County Chapter, Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, praised the treatment given 
Mills. Lee urged all Teamsters and 
other trade unionists to contribute 
generously to the annual March of 
Dimes “so funds will be available 
to give the best treatment possible 
to all who are stricken with polio 
and to expand research in the causes 
and cure of this disease.” 

Hospitality from No. 28 

The annual pre-Christmas hospi- 
tality afternoon for employers and 
others in the business community of 
Seattle, Wash., sponsored by Joint 
Council 28 was attended by rep- 
resentatives from Portland, Oreg., 
San Francisco, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Each year the joint council, dur- 
ing the holiday season, extends hos- 
pitality to several hundred employ- 
ers, public officials and others asso- 
ciated with the daily life of the 
Teamster unions. 

Unusual Contract 

Local 688, Warehouse & Distribu- 
tion Workers, St. Louis, Mo., have 
just signed an unusual contract with 
the Brown Shoe Company which 
guarantees them 2,000 hours of 
work a year, exclusive of overtime. 

The agreement also calls for raises 
totalling 45 cents hourly — IV 2 cents 
retroactive to November 1, 1952; 
1 2 cents May 1 and four more on 
May 1, 1957, which brings top mini- 
mums to $2.17. Other adjustments 
were made based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index. 
A company-financed pension plan 
costing 7 per cent of the gross pay- 
roll is also included in the contract. 

Protections on the right to strike 
and to honor picket lines are in- 
cluded and the company agrees to 
pay the difference between a work- 
er’s regular wages and workman’s 
compensation in the case of job- 
connected injury. The pact affects 
425 employees and will be used as 
a pattern in future situations, the 
union reports. 
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Turnabout 

Judge: “What happened after the pris- 
oner gave you the first blow.” 

Witness: “He gave me a third one.” 
“You mean a second one?” 

“No, I gave him the second one.” 

★ 

Too Late! 

A businessman was in the habit of 
taking a cab from the station to his 
home each night. One evening he made 
the trip with a new driver who charged 
more than the usual rate. After con- 
siderable argument, the businessman ex- 
claimed in anger, “Why I’ve lived in 
this same spot for a decade, and 1 haven’t 
been making these trips for nothing.” 
“I don’t doubt it for a moment,” replied 
the cabby, “and don't think you're going 
to start now.” 

★ 

Ageless Woman 

A doctor asked the woman patient her 
age. 

“1 never tell anyone my age,” she 
answered coyly. “But as a matter of 
fact. I’ve just reached twenty-one.” 
“Indeed,” said the doctor, “what de- 
tained you?” 

★ 

That's Enuf 

One of the shortest letters on record 
was written by a New York renter in 
response to his landlord’s notice to vacate 
the house at once. Aware of his rights 
under state regulations, the renter re- 
plied: 

“Sir: 

“I remain, 

“Yours truly.” 

★ 

First Warehouseman: “Since I have 
my new car I don’t have to walk to the 
bank to make my deposits.” 

Second Warehouseman: “Now you 
drive over, eh?” 

First Warehouseman: “No, I just don’t 
make any.” 

★ 

Good Question 

“What are ancestors, Mummy?” asked 
the young son. 

“Granny’s one of yours and granddad's 
another,” the mother explained. 

“Oh!” He looked rather puzzled. 
Then, after a moment’s thought, he in- 
quired: “Why do people boast about 
them?” 


Sleepy Story 

“How is it that you are late this morn- 
ing?” the clerk was asked by his boss. 

“I overslept,” was the reply. 

“What? Do you sleep at home too?” 

★ 

Quick Retirement 

“Do you have good highways?” the 
teamster asked the farmer. “None but 
the best,” was the proud reply. “We 
just don't tolerate anything less.” “This 
section of the country doesn’t look pros- 
perous enough to keep such a job in 
hand,” remarked the teamster. “How 
do you accomplish it?” “Oh, it's really 
quite a simple matter,” explained the 
farmer. “We just cross the bad roads off 
the map.” 

★ 

How About O'Hio? 

“Faith,” declared Mike, “ ’tis an un- 
thankful country this is, now. Here we 
Irish have done so much for the United 
States and b’jabbers they’ve named only 
one state after an Irishman!” 

His faithful friend Pat raised his red 
eyebrows. “I didn’t know there was 
such a state, Mike!” 

“Sure and have ye niver heard o’ that 
western state, O'Regon?” 

★ 

Wool, All Right! 

“The wool for this suit I am wearing,” 
observed Smith, “was grown in Wyom- 
ing. The cloth was woven * in Massa- 
chusetts. The thread came from Eng- 


land. The suit was made in Chicago and 
I bought it in San Francisco.” 

“So what?” commented his companion. 
“Don’t see anything so remarkable in 
that.” 

“But isn’t it wonderful,” continued 
Smith, “that so many people can make 
a living out of something I haven’t paid 
for?” 

★ 

Cautious Indian 

Indian Chief Lotta Bull had 10 wives 
and the government agent had just found 
out about it. 

“Bull,” he said firmly, “We must all 
obey the laws. Now you go straight 
home and tell all those wives but one 
that they must go!” 

The chief reflected a bit. “You tell 
’em,” he said finally. 

★ 

Bridge of Size 

Bureaucrat: “If we can't figure out a 
way to spend that two hundred and 
twenty million dollars, we lose our jobs.” 

Secretary: “How about a bridge over 
the Mississippi River — lengthwise?” 

★ 

The Cure 

“What do you take for your insomnia?” 

“A shot of bourbon at regular inter- 
vals.” 

“Does that make you sleep?” 

“No, but it makes me happy to stay 
awake.” 

★ 

Til Be Seeing View 1 

An American tourist in Switzerland 
was somewhat disturbed by the esthetic 
enthusiasm of a local guide who took 
him mountain climbing. “Be especially 
careful not to fall here,” the guide warned 
him, “because this is a mighty dangerous 
place. But it you do fall, remember to 
look to the right. The view is extra- 
ordinary.” 
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